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To Chiara, and to our old dilemma 


INTRODUCTION 


1 
A CLOSE UNION 


In the autumn of 1968, in Venice, the historic meeting between Ezra 
Pound and Pier Paolo Pasolini was filmed on television during which, 
among many other things, the Friulian poet stated: 


There was a period when painters and writers and poets were extremely united, very united with 
each other. [...] I almost belong to this type of culture; I remember reading your first Cantos — I 
think in a magazine published by Curzio Malaparte called “Prospettive”, do you remember 
that? It was '37 or '38, I was seventeen or eighteen. I was a boy, I read the first things by him 
then; and then I drew, I painted because even at that moment between hermeticism and painting 
- Rosai's painting, Carra's painting - there was a close union. 


Pasolini was trained in Bologna, in the years of Roberto Longhi's 
teaching, but his words bring to mind a scene not very distant from the one 
portrayed by the painter Amerigo Bartoli, in 1930, at the Aragno café in 
Rome. 

Friends at the café, this is the title of the large canvas now at the National 
Gallery of Modern and Contemporary Art in Rome. Sitting at the tables in 
the room intent on conversing with each other, we recognize men of letters, 
critics and artists: Emilio Cecchi, Vincenzo Cardarelli, Carlo Socrate, 
Ardengo Soffici, Antonio Baldini, Pasqualina Spadini, Giuseppe Ungarett, 
Mario Broglio, the waiter Malatesta, Armando Ferri, Quirino Ruggeri, 
Roberto Longhi, Riccardo Francalancia, Amerigo Bartoli, Aurelio Saffi, 
Bruno Barilli. 

The painting suggests to us through gradations of color and planes an 
atmosphere, a social custom and an intellectual milieu where closeness and 
exchange between visual artists and writers is the order of the day. 


It is significant that Pasolini, more than thirty years later, recalls, among 
his founding experiences, precisely the closeness that arose from the 
magazines and cafés where poets and painters met and in some cases shared 
a horizon of ideas or a common aesthetic , often amidst lively discussions. 

That "close union" may sound nostalgic, recalled at the end of the sixties 
of the last century, when not only many of the protagonists of an era were 
no longer there, but also those who remained realized that the figure of the 
intellectual it had changed irreparably, engulfed and precarized by advanced 
capitalism and the needs of mass communication. Beyond the idealizing 
longing, what Pasolini indicated was a sharing practiced and experienced by 
himself and by many of his colleagues. During the twentieth century, in 
Italy, there had been painters who had gathered around them the taste of 
many writers, and there had been many writers who had cultivated 
closeness with art, with painting in particular. For almost everyone, the idea 
was valid, a sort of modern version of the artist's legend, that the painter 
enjoyed a greater communion with life, through his art. 

Alberto Moravia had never stopped drawing on his own, from the time 
when he probably learned from his amateur father and his professional 
sister, so much so that after a brilliant career as a writer he still asked 
himself, and not out of affectation: "I don't know why I didn't do the 
painter." Pasolini, a multifaceted artist, declared several times that he 
learned to draw before writing and never stopped producing sketches, 
paintings and images of various types. 

Italo Calvino, in 1971, on the occasion of the exhibition of the miniaturist 
Ettore Sobrero, moved the idealization of the artist to an existential level: 
“Could it be that those who express themselves with the brush are always 
happier than those who express themselves with the pen? Or that 
abstractionism and the informal retain the privilege of being freed from the 
direct or indirect weight of the word?” 

Carlo Levi was a painter and writer with equal commitment, as were 
Dino Buzzati, Lalla Romano, Cesare Zavattini and Toti Scialoja. Goffredo 
Parise also wanted to be a painter, and produced around ten paintings, but as 
he himself stated in a 1985 interview: "In '48 I went to Venice to see the 
first Biennale held after the war. He was truly formidable; in the rooms the 
best of the best of modern art was represented, with an abundance of 
choice, from Gauguin to Cézanne, from Modigliani to Picasso, from 


Chagall to Paul Klee. I was struck by it and realistically gave up my modest 
ambitions.” 

Others cultivated the amphibious zone between fictional writing, 
criticism and collecting: Anna Banti, co-founder of the magazine 
"Paragone" together with Roberto Longhi and a prolific writer of novels in 
her own right; Giovanni Testori, writer, art critic and collector; Paolo 
Volponi, writer, connoisseur and collector; Leonardo Sciascia, writer and art 
critic; Marisa Volpi, art historian and writer. 

Still others, like Elio Vittorini, from the pages of their own novels or 
from those of the magazine "II Politecnico" (1945-1947), explored the 
illustrative, evocative and narrative possibilities of photography combined 
with written text. It is not surprising, however, that the reference to works 
of art, the linguistic hybridization with the lexicon of artistic prose, the 
idealization of the figure of the painter and the artist, the massive use of 
pictorial images have always been present in the tradition Italian literary 
literature which, in the humanistic era, founded a genre: that of discourse on 
art and artist biographies. The person who in the Italian twentieth century 
contributed in a decisive way in attracting writing towards painting, and in 
general towards visual facts, was Roberto Longhi, with his way of teaching 
and writing about art. 

Longhi develops a type of writing that answers the ever-present question, 
and which in a certain sense anticipates that visual turn that some scholars 
indicate as a fundamental turning point in the culture of the second half of 
the twentieth century: finding an equivalence between gaze and word. 
Bridging a gap that is not only of codes, but is ontologically based in the 
body. That that gap exists and is suffered by the writer is said very well by 
Goffredo Parise: "Now, unfortunately you will have to use words, that is, 
metaphor, while I, with much less effort, will use my gaze." 

Longhi makes up for this distance with a language and a narrative that 
record and retrace the act of seeing and decode the information: the 
perception of colours, shapes, volumetric and geometric relationships does 
not remain raw but takes on meaning because it is inserted in a history of 
comparisons , of analogies, of memory. The language must have all the 
expressive mobility, and therefore the breadth of registers and sources, 
required to accompany perception, to find a verbal equivalence to the visual 
fact. For this reason, Cesare Garboli was able to recall Proust and the 
discovery of involuntary memory processes in relation to Longhi's reading 


method, a method of recognition that is implemented starting from the 
language itself. Gianfranco Contini, in a famous article in "Belfagor" in 
1948, consecrated his prose as literary in the highest degree, but at the same 
time scientific, because it was aimed at ascertaining a historical, perceptive 
and cultural truth. 

The importance that Longhi assumed in the fifties of the last century in 
relation to writers can be seen even just by reading the Proposals for art 
criticism that he published in the first issue of "Paragone": the best artistic 
criticism is that of poets, they are It was Baudelaire, Rimbaud and Verlaine 
who knew how to speak in the best way about works of art. To these three 
names we should add at least Balzac, Zola, the Goncourts, Proust himself, 
but let's stick to Longhi's choice: these are three poets. 

The short circuit sanctioned by Longhi between the poetic word and the 
understanding of art, not ekphrasis as verbal mimesis but an epiphany of the 
language that pursues the epiphany of things, a space where different 
expressive dimensions meet in a single epistemological instance, not it is 
the only spark that attracts writers, many former students and others, who 
compete to publish in the pages of the new magazine. If one wanted to 
follow, for example, the fortune of the text on Piero della Francesca in the 
second half of the twentieth century, one would realize how much Longhi's 
writing branches out and triggers the poetic word in Pier Paolo Pasolini, 
Roberto Roversi, Giuseppe Ungaretti up to the lyrical insert, in front of the 
Madonna del Parto di Monterchi, present in The First Night of Quiet by 
Valerio Zurlini. 

One of the benefits of Longhi's teaching destined to have the greatest 
impact on literary production is his attention to the connection between 
painting and reality. This is a node that goes from the monograph on Piero 
della Francesca to Masaccio, up to its more articulated and complex 
definition in the studies on Caravaggio and the Caravaggesques. 

What does Longhi have in mind when he thinks about reality? Let's 
reread the formulation he gives in The Facts of Masolino and Masaccio 
(1940), describing the frescoes depicting the miracles of Saint Peter in the 
Brancacci chapel in Florence: 


The belief is confirmed when one notices that even the little figures in the background, alone or 
grouped together, have been carefully inserted with special plaster joints [...]. [...] the feeling of 
the miserable and poor Florentine day spent for the first time in that new space [...]. [...] the 
little monkeys that run on the frames making the poles screech in the frames, the poor sheet that 
hangs from the windowsill, the cage or the basket surprise us or distract us too much; [...] a few 


notes, which came into painting for the first time. [...] here there is not a beautiful and vain 
fairy tale, but the common life of every day [...]. 


Everyday common life. This unprecedented invitation to search for the 
less grandiloquent and codified details in painting, which bring concrete 
experience to the level of invention and representation, comes into singular 
consonance with the climate of attention to reality that was created in Italy 
in the post-war period, as a rejection and reaction to fascism and its high- 
sounding rhetoric. Not the beautiful fairy tale of D'Annunzio, but the poor 
sheet hanging from the windowsill, which tells much more about domestic 
life in its materiality. 

It would seem to be an anticipation or a happy convergence with what 
Erich Auerbach was developing in those same years and would then merge 
into Mimesis, released for the first time in 1946, although translated into 
Italy ten years later. 

And this Longhian could also be the incunabulum of a literature, and of 
an aesthetic, which for a few decades will unfold under the banner of a 
word as powerful, yet difficult to decline, as reality. Difficult, it is almost 
obvious to say, not only for reasons of philosophical status, but for the very 
fact of being considered on the merits of techniques of fiction and illusion 
as are all artistic ones. 

From a panoramic perspective, the only common denominator, for a 
reference to the reality that runs through the figurative arts and literature 
from the post-war period to the beginning of the seventies of the last 
century, seems to be that of a commitment to being in the present, to 
exploring its social reasons , political, economic and existential. 

At the same time, the word reality, in relation to Italian painting and 
literature, is charged with a cognitive value in relation to history due to an 
intertwining not entirely attributable to political reasons - rejection of 
fascist rhetoric in the first place. 

It is useful, then, to reread the preface by Elsa Morante which 
accompanies the volume on Beato Angelico, published in 1970 in the 
"Classici dell'arte" series by Rizzoli. The painter was assigned by lot to 
Morante, who would have preferred Masaccio to him, the author explicitly 
admits this. Masaccio, Longhi's champion of virtues revolutionary in their 
own way in his quiet and domestic monumentality, Masaccio so often 
invoked by Pasolini as the tutelary deity of his cinematographic conception 
had already been assigned and published two years earlier with the text by 


Paolo Volponi. The writer therefore approaches Beato Angelico as a painter 
who she had not considered before then, and who certainly did not fit into 
her personal canon, but in asking herself the reason for the perceived 
distance she formulates a revealing explanation, in the negative : 


My (our) poor mother tongue grew up in the distorting factory of degraded cities, among the 
evasive struggles of slavery mechanisms, and the repugnant, continuous temptations of 
ugliness. Receiving for imposed doctrine - as canons of ecumenical faith - the dark Scriptures 
of technological Progress, the obsessive Messages of the Commodity, and the ghostly 
Annunciations of industrial Jerusalem, it has retreated from seeking its own images of health in 
exclusion from any church. And forced, since childhood, to frequent the obligatory jargons of 
collective unreality, she has been reduced to reinventing her own lexicon, excavating it, 
perhaps, from some exotic vocabulary, indecipherable for her contemporaries: and replenishing 
her own perhaps from theirs waste, rather than from their shops. 


Beato Angelico, a painter happily and genuinely convinced of his own 
religion, of his own inner paradise made up of saints and pinkish-blue 
Christianity, therefore appears distant because "a privilege common to the 
earthlings of the time, or rather (until almost yesterday) of all the earthlings 
of the past, it was this: ugliness (which properly means denial of reality, or 
—as we would say today — total alienation from intellect and nature) had not 
yet branched out on earth’. The present in which Morante writes is 
overturned on the past, the world depicted by Beato Angelico, although 
based on religious propagandistic values, is considered more authentic 
because it is coherent in the connection between forms and feelings. A 
world that is not derealized, not alienated, true, even if crossed by exotic 
feathered angels, flying saints, domestic miracles. 

Morante had already used the word unreality in 1965, in For or against 
the atomic bomb, and, in the sense described above, he shared it with 
Pasolini. In 1966 Ottiero Ottieri published L'irrealta italiana where, starting 
from the psychological meaning developed by Moravia, he went so far as to 
give a definition in sociological terms: the advancement of things, of 
objects that dominate us with their modernity, efficiency and speed, 
eclipsing the interior life in favor of the hegemony of commodities. 

Unreality, widely experienced on a psychological and individual level by 
Moravia's characters, acquires an ethical-aesthetic connotation with 
Pasolini, Morante and Ottieri, coinciding with the ugliness and 
unspeakability of the modern world, devoured by capitalist speculation, by 
false rituals bourgeois. And this unreality is first and foremost linguistic. 
The writer who in those years was most involved in a melee with language 


was Carlo Emilio Gadda, not surprisingly a staunch admirer of Roberto 
Longhi's prose and his ability to convey the stratification of reality through 
words. 

What Morante denounces in the contemporary world is the lack of a 
language that speaks and not homologues, but it is also a loss of the sense 
of History because modernity seems to sever every bridge with the past, and 
thus gives up investigating the facts in perspective, to collect legacy and 
responsibility. 


We are faced with a peculiar ideological twist to which the reality- 
unreality pair is subjected and which is largely realized in a comparison 
with painting, the art of illusion par excellence. This connection must be 
underlined and understood, otherwise the exceptional nature of a union is 
lost which on a theoretical level is anything but obvious, and which was 
made possible precisely because the sense of realism in the pictorial sphere 
was that established by Roberto Longhi's lesson: not to imitate what exists, 
but to reveal what vice versa is hidden from time to time by the dominant 
conventions, by the layers of History that fall back on themselves. 

Longhi had developed, above all in his studies on Caravaggio and the 
Lombard painters, the awareness that in certain places and moments in the 
history of Italian art a successful encounter had taken place between the 
realistic and transfigurative demands typical of every expressive form, and 
that from that combination would release originality and capacity for 
renewal. It is precisely in the warning to the reader of his Caravaggio that 
the critic frees himself from the fetish of mimetic representation: "Not even 
realistic painting can give us the whole reality, but only the illusion, the 
projection of it." 

This type of awareness, together with the attempt to draw all possible 
consequences, glimmers behind the insistent intertwining between pictorial- 
visual devices and literature. 

Let's read again from Longhi's introduction to the 1951 Caravaggio 
exhibition: 


But since for the eye what appears is real, not what is (and because the material essence belongs 
to science and the immaterial essence ranges in the heavens of metaphysics), what else can 
make a painter "natural" if not appearance , the impression that things give us? 


Nothing better than these words symbolizes a profound fascination and 
an open disagreement: if even writing begins to chase appearances, how can 
it be said to be true, and what type of reality does it aspire to? 

I have chosen some authors, Moravia, Volponi, Pasolini, Calvino and 
Celati, in which the painting and the image mediate a value within the 
written page that would otherwise not be achievable, as it is the gaze 
understood as an action that directly promotes the word. 

Different in culture, generation to which they belong and approach to 
visual facts, these authors have in common the staging, within their texts, of 
the figure of a painter, of an art connoisseur, of a professional scrutineer 
who seeing, translating the world into images or, conversely, inverting 
images onto the world is taken on as a mission. Through these authors, 
among the first exposed to the pressure of new media bringing narrative, 
photography and cinema, it is possible to follow a small instructive parable 
on how vision, history, reality and unreality have changed their meaning in 
about fifty years. 

For Moravia, painting remains a place of truer contact with the reality 
perceived by the senses, the screen of a voyeurism that aims to reveal the 
psychological mechanisms of human action; for Volponi it is a language of 
history, and it is a language of knowledge in a broad sense; for Pasolini it is 
the tension towards the sacred immanent to reality; for Calvino it is an 
investigation into the perceptive mechanisms of the eye; and for Celati it 1s 
a way of looking at welcoming "what is there" in a dialectical and 
prejudice-free way. 

In the pages of each of these writers, silently or explicitly, we perceive a 
tension that accompanies the question: what is reality and what 1s the best 
way to tell it, evoke it, make it arise with words, passing through the 
images, which are the closest simulacrum of reality? 


2 
DISTINCT STORIES 


The approach to reality by the two arts did not have a common past. For 
painting — it must be underlined — it is a very long history of awareness 
towards reality, the possibilities and limits of its representation. 

Let's look, for example, at the painting by the Dutch Jan Steen, Woman at 
her toilette, dated between 1655 and 1660. How long will we have to wait 
until, in literature, a reality effect similar to that of the calf marked under 
the knee by the stocking occurs? red that the woman has just pulled off, 
while preparing to go to bed, sitting on a bed where the dog keeps her 
pillow warm? The dimly lit room, the warm colours, the raised skirt which 
reveals a generous portion of thighs: everything works together to convey 
an idea of domestic intimacy, of plain everyday life in which the erotic 
allusion is not draped over the idealized body of a Venus, but on that of a 
young woman, bundled up because it's cold, with strong calves and visible 
stocking marks. 

At least two centuries will have to pass before something similar to what 
we see in Jan Steen's painting appears in literature, that is, for a "serious 
representation of contemporary daily social reality" to be created, according 
to the golden definition of the scholar of mimesis in Western literature , 
Erich Auerbach. That is, we will have to wait for nineteenth-century realism 
so that details such as the mark on the leg left by the stocking, a true 
punctum of Dutch composition, become equally central, worthy of attention 
and generators of meaning within a literary text. 

Regardless of the history of literary genres and their centuries-old 
codification which largely determined what could be talked about in a text, 


and how, the gap could be explained by the fact that the images are 
substantiated with matter - canvas, wood, pigments , clay, metal, film - and 
therefore maintain a sort of continuity with reality, if by this we mean, in 
the roughest but also most immediate of meanings, the material presence, 
the one that literature, on the other hand, strives to grasp and reproduce 
through a code of abstract, arbitrary (with the exception of onomatopoeia) 
and conventional signs like words. The mimetic resources of painting 
appear much more powerful if we remain on the level of the senses and the 
visible. The word is always somehow deficient and requires an additional 
effort of imagination. Shakespeare dramatizes this gap in the chorus of 
Henry V: 


[...] forgive me, gentlemen, 

the pedestrian prosaic minds that had the courage 

on this unworthy table to represent 

such an august theme: can this narrow platform contain 
the endless countryside of France? Or we can crowd 
this O also of wood only of the helmets 

that terrified the air at Agincourt? 

Oh, forgive us since it's a round figure 

can denote a million in a short space; 

and allow us, like zeros in comparison 

to this grandiose account, 

to appeal to the power of your imagination. 

Suppose that within the confines of these walls 

two mighty monarchies are now enclosed, 

whose proud dominions proudly face each other 
they are divided and separated 

from the perilous strait of the ocean; 

make up for our imperfections with your thoughts; 
divide every single man into a thousand parts 

and imagine a mighty army; 

think, when we talk about horses, about seeing them 
stamp the proud hooves on the docile earth; 

for with your thought you must now equip our kings, 
move them here and there, skipping time intervals 
and condensing the undertakings of many years 
within the space of an hourglass: to make up for this, 
please welcome me as Chorus in this story; 

By way of prologue, I humbly ask for your patience 
because of course you listen 

and kindly judge our show. 


The spectator of a drama, as well as the reader, must lend his imagination 
and suspend his judgment and disbelief to ensure that the limited space of 


the stage, the small number of actors and a wooden horse are amplified to 
become the real spaces of the battle, the thousands of soldiers and horses of 
the two armies. 

In truth, Shakespeare says something more: when he refers to zeros, he 
alludes to an abstract system, that of numbers and mathematics, which with 
just a few signs can indicate infinite quantities. Literature does the same, 
words are certainly not things, but they refer to them, they are their 
substitutes. The use of images, which literature has always implemented in 
various forms, strengthens the relationship between the two worlds, the real 
one and the one recreated by writing. In fact, by virtue of their material 
presence, since they are objects that claim their physical existence in the 
world, like the things to which they refer but of which they are not the 
equivalent, paintings, sculptures and, today, photographs, films and videos 
they maintain a phantasmatic and evocative capacity to which literature has 
always clung, since Horace's ut pictura poesis, which probably handed 
down a much more ancient use and which, formulated in this way, would 
have established a very long-lasting topos in Western culture. 

Leonardo da Vinci, in one of his numerous reflections on painting, 
identifies the tight knot between the mirage of immanence, the act of seeing 
and the intrinsic materiality of what is seen: "Painting in itself is not alive, 
but expressive of living things.” 

We could translate Leonardo's statement in these terms: painting, and 
images in general, are a two-dimensional thing far from what is alive, yet 
they retain something of reality, they suggest the vividness, stratification 
and polysemy of what we call real , due to their intrinsic nature. 

On the other hand, it is true that the novel recognized as the summary 
parable of literary realism, The Unknown Masterpiece (1831) by Honoré de 
Balzac, features a painter who wants to animate his painting with life. 
Tearing the image from the two-dimensionality of the canvas and delivering 
it to the third dimension of life is an undertaking doomed to failure, in 
which the creative ambition that rivals Nature and God merges: reality, in 
its multifaceted presence, is untranslatable into art , Balzac seems to say, if 
not by ignoring reality itself, then necessarily surrendering himself to a 
world of illusionistic signs. But this type of awareness, which emerges with 
literary realism at its peak and with the beginning of an epistemological 
crisis on objectivity that undermines the principle of realism itself, will 
continue to oscillate for a long time before the myth of painting as an art 


that grasps reality is replaced by a more prismatic idea of representation, 
imbued with subjectivism and relativism. 

Paradoxically, it is precisely in the modern era, with the fracture created 
between self and world, between subject and object, that the demands of 
realism become more pressing in literature. The era for which Stendhal, in a 
note dated 4 January 1821, hoped: "it is necessary for the imagination to 
learn the iron rights of reality" seems to have been renewed since then, from 
season to season, despite the assumptions on which to base realism in 
literature have been gradually modified, in a protean race that erases its own 
precedents while renewing itself. 

Begun in the positivist nineteenth century, the commitment to 
reproducing reality with the desire to give a faithful and _ truthful 
representation, anchored to an objectivity external to the subject and 
therefore in some way palpable, present and shareable, becomes more 
cogent in the moments in which history marks crucial passages. That 1s, 
when the community, the political structure, the idea of sharing and 
progress are called into question or jeopardized. 

After having innervated the nineteenth century in various ways and 
having been harshly criticized by the avant-gardes of the early twentieth 
century, the realist demand accompanies the birth of Soviet socialism and 
communism and is grotesquely deformed by it; when he established himself 
in post-war Italy, he saw a singular intertwining between the assumption of 
political consciousness of the left-wing intellectual and the literary and 
pictorial-visual tradition. 

In the years following the Second World War, coinciding with a renewed 
need for artists and writers to probe reality, in Italian literature the 
relationship between the two codes, the literary and the visual, deepened, 
with the pursuit by writing towards pictorial and _ increasingly 
cinematographic images, as if the image possessed that extra bit of reality 
that the writer is trying to formulate in new terms. But also as if the 
cinematographic image took away ground from the imagination, through 
excess, disappointment, intrusiveness. Moravia stages this discomfort in Gli 
indifferenti, Calvino in the article Boredom in Venice; and Pasolini, who 
also made cinema his expressive hypercode, we know well how much 
aversion he had for moving images and how he tended towards a static 
cinema, composed like a painted altarpiece. 


From reality to unreality 


The conjuncture between realist surges and moments of political change 
reveals what Walter Siti summarized with the formula "realism was also a 
technique of power for the West", a way to map, control, invade the 
relationship between words and things , try to programmatically bring the 
former closer to the latter. Written after the attack on the twin towers, in the 
years in which writers and intellectuals were forced to seriously rethink 
how they spoke, the pamphlet/aesthetic manifesto Realism is the impossible 
echoes between the lines many definitions of realism sedimented in the last 
two centuries, from reality as a "springboard" by Flaubert, to reality as a 
"multi-layer cake" by Testori. 

The political value highlighted by Siti is the most important one, because 
it has as its theoretical consequence the fact that in a context of humanistic 
culture the word can not only grasp reality, but also modify it. This is 
undoubtedly the strongest legacy of twentieth-century culture. 

In the years in which Nazism was asserting itself in Germany with its 
pervasive blanket of ideological propaganda, the Neue Sachlikeit, the New 
Objectivity, was also born, born in the figurative field from an exhibition 
conceived by Gustava Hartlaub in Mannheim in 1925, to document "the 
work of artists who have remained faithful to positive and tangible reality, 
or have returned to being faithful by representing it in recognizable ways". 
Whether the artists exhibited in that exhibition could have a common 
denominator in realistic representation is a debatable question, but what 
matters is the appeal to objective positivity against the irrationalist and 
spiritualist tendencies of expressionism. 

For Bertolt Brecht the controversy was located between realism and 
expressionism and had its roots in Russia at the end of the 1920s. Brecht 
had no doubt that the utmost distrust should be nurtured towards 
expressionism, and that literature and criticism had the task of being 
realistic in order to unmask the impostures of Nazism and fascism, which 
instead had no interest in unmasking them. But Brecht was subtle enough to 
immediately point out that realism was not a question of form. 

Similar concerns and cautions accompanied the spread of the term 
realism in the 1930s in Italy, but there is common agreement in believing 
that the adjective neorealistic was consciously used by the editor and 
screenwriter Mario Serandrei in reference to Ossessione by Luchino 


Visconti in 1943. Therefore it is again in the figurative field, 
cinematographic to be precise, that we feel the need for a connection to 
reality that becomes poetic and aesthetic; from there the term will extend in 
the following years to the literary field. However, the relationship with the 
reality of painting, sculpture and cinema, also invoked to dismiss the 
rhetoric of fascism, appears very complex and not at all univocal. 

Between 1946 and 1948, the need for a closer reflection on the role of the 
intellectual and the artist in society arose within the Italian Communist 
Party, on the model of the French Popular Front. 

In 1946 the Manifesto of Realism was published, signed by Giuseppe 
Ajmone, Rinaldo Bergolli, Egidio Bonfante, Gianni Dova, Ennio Morlotti, 
Giovanni Paganin, Cesare Peverelli, Vittorio Tavernari, Giovanni Testori, 
Emilio Vedova. The text, written for an exhibition held at the Caffe di Brera 
from 2 to 15 May on the occasion of the "Oltre Guernica" award dedicated 
to Ciro Agostoni, who died in Milan during the Resistance, is a partial 
revision of Mario De Micheli's manifesto released last same year in the 
magazine “I] '45” with the title Realism and poetry. 

If the common request of the artists was to feel like "men among men" as 
Ennio Morlotti wrote in a letter to Picasso published in the same issue of "Il 
'45", there was however also the need to overcome mere adherence to 
Picasso's Guernica which became the model of both realists and painters 
more linked to abstractionism. 

For the artists adhering to the Manifesto the guidelines were the 
following: 


Painting and sculpting are for us an act of participation in the total reality of men, in a specific 
place and time, a reality that is contemporary and which in its succession is history. [...] 

Reality exists objectively; man is also part of it. 

In art, reality is not the real, it is not visibility, but the conscious emotion of the real that has 
become an organism. Through this process the work of art acquires the necessary autonomy. 
Realism does not mean, therefore, naturalism, or realism or expressionism, but the concrete 
reality of one, when it determines, participates, coincides and is equivalent with the reality of 
others, when it becomes, in short, a common measure with respect to reality itself. 

This common measure does not imply a common submission to pre-established canons, i.e. a 
new academy, but the joint elaboration of identical formal premises. 


The manifesto continues by identifying in Cézanne the undisputed 
beginning of a rediscovery of color and form in a modern sense also 
recognized by other slightly subsequent manifestos, such as The New Front 
of the Arts (New Italian Secession) of 1947 which will dominate the 


Biennale of the year following; he will appear again in an exhibition in 
Bologna in the autumn and will be hit by the reprimand of Togliatti, under 
the pseudonym of Roderigo di Castiglia, from the pages of the magazine 
"Rinascita" in the issue published on 1 November of that same year. 

The reference to reality is irresistibly political, and for everyone it is a 
declaration of intent rather than an aesthetic creed. 

A similar argument can be made for the Fronto Nuovo delle arti, already 
recognized under the name of Secessione with its own manifesto released in 
1946. In 1947 the group, with the new name, exhibited at the Galleria della 
Spiga in Milan. In the catalog that carries the preface by Giuseppe 
Marchiori, artists and critics introduce each other. No common poetics 
binds the artists of the Fronto Nuovo other than the fact that "they came 
together to affirm the principle of solidarity among men who are 
notoriously less supportive and to anticipate its practice in a society that is 
still shapeless and confused". Corrado Maltese will then try to heal the rift 
between formalists and realists, with a reasoning that echoes Brechtian: 


From this point of view, of a necessary journey of experiences, Marxism and "formalism" are 
therefore not irreconcilable, but only because the concept of "form", which in itself today is still 
too generic to contrast with anything, is dialectically valid detach the living man who deals with 
painting from outdated forms and conceptions and, placing him face to face with the closed 
path of his generic nature, directs him towards that concreteness of problems to which the true 
Marxist should return. 


And already the "Forma 1" manifesto signed by Piero Dorazio, Achille 
Perilli, Carla Accardi, Ugo Attardi, Pietro Consagra, Mino Guerrini, 
Antonio Sanfilippo and Giulio Turcato, declares: 


We proclaim ourselves formalists and Marxists, convinced that the terms Marxism and 
formalism are not irreconcilable, especially today when the progressive elements of our society 
must maintain a revolutionary and avant-garde position and not settle into the misunderstanding 
of a dull and conformist realism which in its most recent experiences in painting and sculpture 
have demonstrated what a limited and narrow path it is. 


The research of Fronto Nuovo artists such as Morlotti, or Alberto Viani 
or Forma | just to give an example, however went in other stylistic and 
sensitive directions, and if for the magazines gravitating around the PCI this 
continued to pose a problem of classification and pedagogical, for the most 
astute artists and critics the question had to be posed in such a way as to 
overcome the propaganda and functionalization needs of the communist 
intellectual and artist. 


The attack launched by the highest party bodies on the magazine "Il 
Politecnico" (1945-1947) directed by Vittorini, considered to have a 
dispersive eclecticism, when vice versa it helped, among other things, to 
rediscover a censored Italy of regions and dialects from fascism, is a useful 
indicator: the links of realism, according to the vulgate of the political left, 
were very tight, and required fidelity linked from time to time to the 
document, the news and the data. 

In the field of visual arts the reference to reality cannot have a formal 
value, this can be seen very well from the words of the posters; too acute is 
the awareness that the image is never the visible tout-court and that the 
latter is the result of the complex intersection between individual 
perception, history and culture. Realism will therefore be valid as an 
intention, as a programmatic vision of the world that is based on the truth of 
style or, said in psychological terms, on authenticity. 

In 1952, Lionello Venturi, with his introduction to the catalog of the 
Eight Italian Painters (Afro Basaldella, Renato Birolli, Antonio Corpora, 
Mattia Moreni, Ennio Morlotti, Giuseppe Santomaso, Giulio Turcato, 
Emilio Vedova) coined the expression "abstract-concrete", a definition 
anything but free from the ambiguity with which the critic tried to 
overcome both the shoals of abstract formalism and those of neorealist 
descriptivism. 

The conference held at the Cini Foundation on the island of San Giorgio 
in 1954 Figurative art and abstract art, with interventions by critics and 
artists, suggests how the fetish of reality is close to being overcome by 
more existential urgencies expressed by artists who now speak of 
“consciousness”, “life”, “psyche”. The same magazine "Realismo" aimed at 
bringing together artists who recognized themselves in this definition, and 
dedicated to seeking an Italian canon in the past, lasted only from 1952 to 
1956. 

In 1956, Organicita e astrazione was published by the archaeologist 
Ranuccio Bianchi Bandinelli who, as a philologist and historian, addressed 
the question of abstraction starting from its cyclical manifestations since 
ancient times, freeing the field from many ideological superstructures. The 
tendency to free oneself from organic models and a naturalistic vision 
occurs with a certain recurrence, and would not in itself be an indication of 
decadence or particular audacity, but of the complex intertwining of socio- 


economic and technical situations which are then reflected in the taste of a 
certain era. And yet for the archaeologist it remains true that: 


If the danger of realism is to fall, where an adequate poetic content is missing, into the realm of 
photographic realism, reducing art to a useless craft in times of mechanical reproductions, the 


danger of abstractionism is to fall back into Kazimir's "suprematism". Malevich, who painted, 


in his supreme effort, his last painting: in the middle of a white canvas a pure white square. 
After that, it is clear, all that remains is suicide. 


In the September 1956 issue of "Paragone", the essay A non-improbable 
situation by one of the most sensitive and acute critics of the second half of 
the twentieth century, Francesco Arcangeli, argued that the category of 
naturalism, rather than that of realism, and how naturalism was to be 
understood as an existential and poetic disposition to question matter and 
history and, as such, could extend from Wiligelmo to Pollock. Arcangeli 
reflected on some artists of his generation, notably Morlotti, Pompilio 
Mandelli, Peverelli, to reconnect a thread of continuity between 
romanticism, expressionism and naturalism. These were arguments that he 
had already advanced in an article published in 1954 also in "Paragone", 
The Last Naturalists, in which the concept of natura naturans applied to art, 
so central to his aesthetics, took shape. Two years later, Arcangeli returned 
to claim the absolute modernity and vitality of impressionism, despised by 
Guttuso and Valsecchi, regarding whom he stated: "It seems that they never 
asked themselves whether that sensation, apparently optical and epidermal, 
is not instead the sounding, thrown with the most intimate and still 
shockingly modern openness and depth within the Heraclitean flow of 
reality.” 

Arcangeli was not only in controversy regarding the concept of realism 
with Guttuso, whose history and value as an artist he also recognized, but 
also with Testori. The Bolognese critic noted: “The complications that 
realistic concern in the historical-social sense brings to painting are 
serious”. And again: “Social concern has abruptly reintroduced into 
painting a type of legibility that is frankly foreign to the natural line of 
development of Western art”. Arcangeli did not hide the fact that narrative 
and cinema seemed to him to be much more suitable means of expression 
for conveying the temporal complexity of historical facts - he cited 
Visconti's Senso not by chance - than painting could. For Arcangeli, 
painting was the space of lyrical and cognitive questioning which from the 


material surface, from nature understood not as a static but evolutionary 
concept, went to the profound relationship with the sacred, with the ego. 

Arcangeli knew that Renato Guttuso was identified by the intellectual left 
with the painter of the cycle on the occupation of lands in the South (1946- 
1950), a movement in which the painter had materially participated, an 
exponent of a realism conceived as an expression of a progressive and 
democratic culture . And he did not miss the attention that writers and 
friends paid to the Sicilian painter: 


On the other hand, the humanistic illusion, the revival of a great Renaissance tradition (ranging 
from Masaccio to Michelangelo, from David to Géricault) to be superimposed on the new 
social contents, if it corresponded to Guttuso's generic ability to "do great" did not only 
instrumental, it fell back into a less spontaneous archaism than those of half a century earlier. 
[...] It was tempting, but extremely dangerous, and Guttuso paid dearly for the effort of being 
the Masaccio or Géricault of the proletariat. Whatever the stature of the artist, the operation 
was, we repeat, substantially regressive. She was admired, however, by a narrator of Moravia's 
stature; but the realistic painting-narrative relationship is demonstrated, precisely, by the critical 
preferences of our more or less realistic narrators. The attention of Moravia, Anna Banti, 
Bassani, Pasolini, or others goes largely to these painters. It may essentially be a legitimate 
extension, but we don't know how productive, of their usual territorial waters to the very 
different ones located by painting; and the case of Carlo Levi becomes exemplary of such a 
coincidence. 


The very acute observation of Arcangeli, also critical of another idol of 
European modernism such as Picasso, hit the mark of a literary and pictorial 
conjuncture that was more on the level of intentions and theory than it was 
an actual exchange of codes. 

Alberto Moravia will make Guttuso, the painter to whom he dedicates by 
far the greatest number of critical interventions, a sort of alter ego of the 
painter he would have liked to be; Volponi will collect his works; Pasolini 
idealized his figure, at least until the disagreement over '68. In a 1962 text, 
introducing a catalog of twenty drawings by the artist, he could still write: 


Blessed are you that when you take the pencil or the brush in your hand, you always write in 
verse! 

He who paints is a poet who is never forced by circumstances to write prose... I find you 
brother precisely in this: in the desperate premeditation of always making poetry, in every 
speech, perhaps abandoning it to itself, unfinished, chaotic, newborn, where it could level it, 
with the integrity of the text, the prose. 


Pasolini postulates the coincidence of poetry and painting, the poetic 
word is a revelation of the sacred just as painting is the sacralization of 
things and reality, and it pertains to that "religion of things" that the writer- 


poet-director pursues in every expressive form experimented with. Upon 
closer inspection we are still within a belief that grants the artistic gaze a 
freedom and an ability to reach the lyrical nature of the world, and therefore 
the most intimate nature, a freedom that would be denied, or granted to a 
much lesser extent than prose. Painting therefore holds an intrinsic primacy. 

It should also be noted that neither Moravia, who in La noia had 
dramatized the conflict between abstractionism and realism in painting, nor 
Pasolini or Volponi ever ascribe Guttuso to realism, much less ascribe their 
own writing research to it. Guttuso himself rejected the definition of 
neorealism, very popular in cinema and painting, and opposed it to that of 
reality. He wrote in 1952: 


Realistic is that art that leads to an ever more complete and profound discovery of reality, 
realism means the expression of reality which is not an eternal and immobile ideal but 
continually moves, develops and transforms. 


Almost a tautology, but also a way to free ourselves from mere formal 
categories. 

Volponi expressed himself not so differently in a 1966 text, The 
Difficulties of the Novel, which is also a poetic declaration: 


Reality is a kind of moving fiery ball, moved by all the excesses, hopes, needs, fears, anxieties 
[...] the alarms that men, individually, in groups, in regions, in countries, express precisely as 
disorder, as energy, as heat. The novel moves this reality and is moved by this reality. 


Pasolini, in a gesture that aims to be a sort of blank slate of cultural 
conditioning, invokes reality as an antidote. In the Appendix to Bestemmia, 
a poetic fragment published in “Cinema & Film” in 1967, he writes: 


Lavell 

My Christology, now, more than beardless 

it is barbaric; he wants to be; she fears failure 
if it does not arouse an idea of Christ 

prior to every style, to every course of history, 
at every fixation, at every development; virgin; 
reproduced from reality with reality 

without a single memory of poems or paintings, 
but even without poems and paintings; 

with the means of reality that represents itself. 

I want not only not to know Masaccio, 
(Longhi's Masaccio, 

which for a long time dominated my eyes, my heart, 
my sex) but I don't want to 


not even 
know the language or painting. 
ea | 


We are faced with one of the many paradoxes of Pasolini, who was - it is 
worth remembering - a very good friend of Francesco Arcangeli, known as 
Momi in the circle of his university classmates. To the need to purify the 
gaze and bring it back to a utopian virginity, in a struggle to render reality 
that goes beyond any means of expression, Pasolini actually combines a 
constant reinterpretation and hybridization of his own visual memory, 
especially in cinematographic tests. 

In a much less barbaric, but no less incisive way, Italo Calvino and 
Gianni Celati place themselves on a line that acquires the need not only to 
strip the gaze of its cultural stratifications, but also to reappropriate it 
without prejudice. 

If reality is "the frightening enemy of all time" for art, to use Virginia 
Woolf's definition, we need to prepare different tools from time to time to 
get closer, be aware that the gaze does not limit itself to contemplating 
things, but acts on them, he enters into a relationship with the world, 
modifying it. 

With Italo Calvino a different season opens in the relationship between 
Italian narrative and visual arts. A text of great importance is Dall'opaco, 
which already in the seventies prefigures Palomar's craving for everything 
to see, where the writer, rather than on the description of reality itself, 
concentrates on the processes of the gaze, on the way in which the eye and 
the mind construct the visible and, in a subsequent step, on the way in 
which this construction can be traced on the page. Figurative culture can 
then resolve itself not only in precious ekphrasis or in stylistic-linguistic 
mimicry, but in a different awareness of the continuous transfiguration that 
visible reality operates when translated into words. The surface, this 
perennial source of deception, also becomes the inexhaustible engine that 
generates knowledge and stories. 

The path opened by Calvino is widely followed by Gianni Celati. In his 
stories and novels there are characters who paint, but they always do so in a 
minor tone, far from the commitment of painting with all its trappings and 
charismas: what interests Celati is in fact the unreality in which the world of 
appearances in which we move seems to fall at every moment. 


With Celati the long history of the term reality, in relation to what is seen, 
to what can be described in words, is completely consumed and 
transformed into its opposite, which however no longer generates anguish - 
think of the negative significance of term unreality in Pasolini and Morante 
- but it is indicated as the only authentic dimension that can be experienced. 
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FIVE READING EXERCISES 


1 
VISIONS OF ALBERTO MORAVIA 


Mirrors, shadows, masks, windows 


For Alberto Moravia, painting was not only a theoretical alternative to 
writing. As he grew older, after a professional career studded with successes 
as a novelist, essayist and journalist, he asked himself without too much 
rhetoric: "I don't know why I didn't become a painter," a profession that 
"instead of fighting with words, that 1s, with abstractions , has to do with 
something, colors and shapes, that corresponds to our senses.” 

Moravia was the author of his own drawings and pictorial tests, a 
collector of taste, surrounded throughout his life by artists starting from his 
sister Adriana Pincherle, painter, and from his first love, the Swiss artist 
Lélo Fiaux, up to the most well-known names of the national artistic scene 
such as Guttuso, Turcato, Morlotti. 

His reflection on art is lively and mobile, like his interests. The catalog of 
his interventions on the subject is vast. Raised in a tradition and in a 
historical moment in which the dialogue between the two fields was very 
common, he rarely gives in to the temptation of artistic prose, which he too 
knew and admired in Lionello Venturi and Emilio Cecchi. 

Moravia sees in painting precisely that extra reality that literary prose 
struggles to bring to life on the page. In his novels a battle takes place 
between the word and the image which refers to a theorized ontological 
diversity. 

For the writer, painting has a more immediate link with the sensorial 
world, but the scope of experience, perceptive and more broadly existential, 
is precisely what Moravia, since his debut work, Gli indifferenti (1929), 
describes as an unstable and dangerous terrain for your characters, a terrain 
on which they have no grip. 


All the protagonists of Gli indifferenti are constantly behind the 
possibility of an experience that reveals their authentic intentions, fears and 
desires. Not only are adults Leo, Mariagrazia and Lisa crushed and limited 
by bourgeois, parasitic and decadent conventions, but even young Carla and 
Michele do not know how to go beyond conventions, even when they find 
them absurd and disconnected from their own interiority. 

Moravia uses some recurring descriptive devices to characterize the 
immobility and inauthenticity of his characters. They are typically pictorial 
expedients: the mask and the shadow, the mirror and the window, the latter 
of which are changed from metaphors of the realistic grip on the world by 
Moravia. They do not restore a more direct contact, nor do they serve as a 
mediation towards reality, rather they amplify a fiction that is inside the 
characters, in their words and their gestures. 

We are in an upper-class interior, in the living room of a villa surrounded 
by a large park in the heart of Rome; the first appearance of Mariagrazia, 
widow and mother of Carla and Michele, a middle-aged woman held in 
sentimental and economic check by her ex-lover Leo, who is now 
undermining her daughter, is an overture on the theme of the mask and the 
shadow: 


It was the mother; the transformation that this presence brought to Leo's attitude was surprising: 
immediately, he leaned over the back of the sofa, crossed his legs and looked at the girl with 
indifference; in fact he pushed the pretense to the point of saying with the important tone of 
someone who concludes a speech he has begun: "Believe me Carla, there's nothing else to do." 
The mother approached; she hadn't changed her dress but she had combed her hair and 
thoroughly powdered and painted it; and in her shadow her immobile face with its strong 
features and bright colors seemed like a stupid and pathetic mask. 


A few lines further down the mask is thematized through a reference to 
Pirandello, by Mariagrazia herself: 


“Pirandello has some beautiful things... what was the name of that comedy of his that we heard 
not long ago?... Wait... ah yes, The Mask and the Face: I really enjoyed it.” 


If Mariagrazia's face is an artifice, her shadow, like that of all the 
characters, is always ready to occupy the space and almost live a life of its 
own: 


His shadow rose to the ceiling, stopped on the landing, passed over the wall with oblique 
movements, and disappeared. 


When Carla is about to give herself to Leo and stages a small deception 
relating to a note she carries in her bosom, making him believe that it 
belongs to a non-existent lover, it is once again with a mask that we are 
dealing with, the one into which the Leo's ruddy and concupiscent face: 


“But then,” he continued, approaching her and sitting next to her on the bed, “then I'm that 
man... brown hair, calm forehead... it's me you love.” 

She looked at him for a long time as if she wanted to recognize the image she had dreamed of in 
that red and pleased face: 

“And...and” he said hesitantly and lowering his eyes with the consciousness of lying all over 
again; “Haven't you figured it out yet?” 


The physiognomic description never goes beyond the limit set by a mask. 
The make-up-covered disfigurement of Mariagrazia and her friend Lisa, the 
lust that makes Leo's face flush, and which Mariagrazia does not hesitate to 
define as a "mask", the inertia that dominates Michele and Carla ensure that 
they never have a face with precise features. 

Moravia gradually freezes them behind masks that refer to the distance 
between the reality of things, feelings and facts. If we think of a 1925 
painting such as Platonic Conversation by Felice Casorati, we see the scene 
in which Leo stares at Carla's belly and the two, despite already being 
lovers, could not be less intimate, less close in sharing senses and thoughts. 
Moravia endows them with faces that have no gaze, as in Casorati's painting 
whose title contradicts the exhibited sensuality of the naked woman in the 
foreground. 

Moravia's characters lie, pretend, accept as irremediable a condition that 
they abhor and within which they struggle, but only in a kind of interior 
theatre, mockingly reproduced by the mirrors, so many of them, scattered in 
the asphyxiated interiors of the villa and the apartments in which they 
unfolds the narrative: 


Small but agonizing journey through the corridor; Carla looked at the ground vaguely thinking 
that that daily passage must have worn out the weft of the old carpet that hid the floor; even the 
oval mirrors hanging on the walls must have kept the traces of their faces and their persons 
which had been reflected in them several times a day for many years, oh, just for an instant, the 
time to examine, the mother and her, the make-up, and Michele the knot of the tie; in that 
corridor habit and boredom were lurking and pierced the soul of those who passed through as if 
the walls themselves had exhaled their poisonous spirits; everything was immutable, the carpet, 
the light, the mirrors, the glass door of the vestibule on the left, the dark hall of the staircase on 
the right, everything was repetition: Michele who stopped for a moment to light a cigarette and 
blew on the match, the mother who complacently asked her lover: “Isn't it true that my face is 
tired this evening?”; Leo, who indifferently, without taking the cigarette out of his mouth, 


replied: "But no, on the contrary, I've never seen her so brilliant," and she herself suffered from 
it; life didn't change. 


The mirrors to which Carla asks for a supplement of objectivity, or a 
more lucid vision than that of her own eyes, can only send back to her the 
poisons they have absorbed, as if the images that detach themselves from 
the bodies and settle on the objects, traces but even more emanations, were 
made of the same amorphous and vile restlessness that pervades the 
inhabitants of the house. Carla does not see herself passing in the mirror 
with her mother and Michele, but the boredom that appears here thirty years 
before becoming the protagonist of the novel of the same name. Denial of 
the possibility of change and relationship with the world, boredom takes the 
form of the freezing of any movement and even of any dream (like that of a 
young lover, conceived by Carla) in a worn-out stereotype, in something 
that cannot be recognized and therefore it appears unreal. 

After having responded to Leo's first amorous advances, Carla goes up to 
her room and looks again in the mirror for confirmation of a change, in a 
scene that recalls the analogous one described by Flaubert in Madame 
Bovary immediately after the love encounter with Rodolphe: 


In Carla's room, the lamp was on, she had forgotten to turn it off, and in that white brightness it 
seemed as if the furniture and all the other things were awaiting her arrival; she entered and 
immediately mechanically went to look at herself in the large mirror of the wardrobe: nothing 
abnormal in her face, except her tired, lined, mysteriously sparkling eyes; a halo between blue 
and black surrounded them, and their deep looks full of hopes and illusions troubled her as if 
they had come from another person. 


Carla must adapt the image of a dreamed and non-existent young lover to 
the red face of the elderly Leo, without there being any coincidence 
between the two, except at the cost of her own lie and pretense, and by 
looking in the mirror, looking for the signs left behind by having a lover, 
she finds it difficult to recognize herself in the reflection. She is a Madame 
Bovary deprived from the beginning of the romantic and exalted illusions 
that accompany Flaubert's heroine, the mysterious flashes that Carla sees in 
her eyes seem to come from someone else, from a herself that she does not 
recognize. 

The scene is repeated with some variations just before Carla and Leo 
spend their first night together: 


She moved away from the threshold, approached the wardrobe mirror, looked at herself now 
moving closer, now moving away: her face seemed inflamed right down to the sparkling pupils, 
but if she brought it closer she discovered, between that bright redness and the eyes, a black 
circle and profound that troubled her like a guilty idea; if, however, she pushed him away, she 
was no longer there other than a girl dressed for the party, with her hands clasped in her lap, her 
large head slightly tilted on her shoulder, sad eyes, an awkward smile. Nothing more; she 
wanted to penetrate the mystery of this image of herself but she couldn't. 


Carla therefore tries to get closer, through the mirror, to the reality of her 
own internal conflict, but still remains behind the threshold of its possible 
revelation. Her own image continues to remain unknowable to her. 

The attempt to give physiognomy to the consequences of the decision 
made by Carla to give herself to Leo shatters into yet another evanescent 
image, reflected by the surface of the windshield of the moving car, in 
which she and Leo return home after spending the night with him . 

Years later, Moravia, in a critical text dedicated to the painter Piero 
Guccione, assimilates the use of light on the reflective surfaces of the car 
used in his paintings to this scene from Gli indifferent: 


The car set off and quickly passed between the bare trunks of the trees on the avenue; [...] 
strangers to the race seemed to be looking at each other in the glass of the parabrise where, 
above the confused variations of the park and the sky, a few features of their figures were 
reflected: the eyes, the mouths, the childish cheeks of Carla, the felt of Leo , detached and 
suspended in the void like a mirage of impossible comprehension. 


If the motif of the speed of the car and the refraction and decomposition 
of images through the glass, recurring in Gli indifferenti, recalls the futurist- 
cubist epic of acceleration through cars, think of Boccioni for example, the 
punctum of the scene is once again the elusiveness that dulls understanding. 

Even Michele, at the moment in which he would be called to act to 
defend his sister's honor once the affair with Leo was discovered, gets lost 
in the vacuous contemplation of his own reflected image: 


He raised his eyes and saw himself in the mirror of Venice hanging on the opposite wall: was 
that image with the hypocritical eyes of him or someone else's, looking up at him as if to say 
"No... you're not capable"? 


Many mirrors that reflect as many self-portraits of the characters. The 
theme had been addressed by Pirandello in Uno, niente, centomila, which 
dates back to 1926 and therefore shortly precedes Gli indifferenti. Thus the 
Sicilian writer: 


When I stood in front of a mirror it was like an arrest in me; all spontaneity was over, my every 
gesture seemed fictitious or remade to myself. I couldn't see myself living. 


And there are many mirrors in Italian painting contemporary to the years 
of the release of Gli indifferenti, without distinction of schools, between 
north and south, just leaf through a catalog by Casorati, Ferrazzi or Donghi. 

Prisoners of inauthenticity, Moravia's characters can at most aspire to 
cover themselves in a costume, as happens in the final scene of the novel 
when Mariagrazia and Carla prepare for the carnival ball disguised as a 
Spanish dancer and Pierrot. For a moment, and forever since the novel ends 
there, they seem at ease, in the pretense, in the disguise. A similar episode, 
with a more bitter and conscious intonation, also happens to Michele, in 
front of the smiling mannequin intent on sharpening a blade, in a shop 
window. 

Mirrors, mannequins, masks, frames: these are the objects that make up 
the scene of the novel and which are recurring in the paintings of De 
Chirico, Carra, Donghi, Casorati and Sironi, intent on paying homage to a 
tradition, declaring that they are part of it, through objects characterized by 
the pictorial tradition, but with an awareness that is entirely modern. 

In a not so different way, Moravia chooses characters and environments, 
upper-class and worldly, not far from those that populated D'Annunzio's 
novels ten years earlier, but changes them: what for the latter was desirable, 
for Moravia becomes unknowable, unbearable. Luxury, aspirations for 
pleasure, the erotic escapes sung by D'Annunzio are for Moravia the 
blemish of a social class incapable of evolving, corrupt and decadent. 

Moravia wants to be modern among moderns. Mirrors, masks, 
mannequins are the paraphernalia with which he 1s telling us, as if he were 
trying to be a contemporary painter, that he knows that world, knows how 
to describe it, but also distances himself from it, looks at it and judges it 
differently . 

There would be a way out, in Moravian's debut novel, the way of the 
window and the white. As countless as the mirrors, the windows dot the 
story. However, the characters pointlessly look out or approach windows 
that could bring them into more direct contact with life, with reality that is 
not the internal theater made of sloth, lies and passivity: 


He moved and went to the window; the sun had disappeared, and a low, thick curtain of gray 
clouds hung over the city. [...] Under the window the tiles were reddish and tufts of grass were 
growing there. Michele contemplated this landscape; it was the first time he had noticed it and 


he couldn't tear himself away; all those roofs impressed him: “Uncover them” he thought; “see 
what happens inside those houses...” Then a black cat passed quickly from one dormer window 
to another; he followed him for an instant with his eyes. “It will rain,” he thought, looking at the 
gray sky and the damp, distant space; he shuddered; he turned; the faded boudoir appeared to 
him, and there, on her ragged sofa, Lisa thoughtful and motionless; he approached her: 
"Pretend" he thought, clinging with effort to her false reality "I would like... I would like to 
sleep... but you have to pretend." There was no connection between "pretending" and 
"sleeping", but the latter word had come to him spontaneously as an expression of that mortal 
tiredness that oppressed him. 


Frames of an internal prison from which they never have the courage and 
strength to escape, the windows, even when they seem to open outwards to 
uncover the internal asphyxiation, return to being the wings, equipped with 
curtains, curtains and draperies of that theater of pictorial pose in which 
Moravia makes his characters move. 

There are moments in which the possibility of an understanding of one's 
intimate reasons seems to open up, the true awareness of one's place in the 
world, and the author expresses them through white: 


[...] a pure malaise overcame her: fog [...], and everything around became white, with a dense 
flashing whiteness in which the solitary voices of her mother and Michele became disjointed, 
stretching out into long vowels, like a gramophone if it slows down the disc. Then, some 
gesture from the past night was spontaneously reconstructed: from that fog that immediately 
engulfed his face and body, Leo's hand tended to caress his large sensitive breasts, his narrow 
belly; despite his immobility, he seemed to tremble; then the fog dissipated and in a reality, 
more plastic and harder after such abandonments, her mother, Michele, appeared to her, the 
waitress who handed her the plate. 


But white is too similar to dreamlike abandonment; Carla almost 
immediately loses contact with a memory capable of giving her back, albeit 
deferred, the sense of lived experience, and the sense of reality which is the 
substance for which all the characters in Gli indifferenti are vainly hungry. 


In Agostino, written in Anacapri in 1942, but censored and published the 
following year, we find the mirror again as a means of revelation and 
disturbance. Whoever sees it is the young teenager who spies on his mother 
intent on changing. In the introduction to the exhibition of the painter 
Leonardo Cremonini, held in 1972 at the Il Gabbiano gallery, Moravia 
revealed that he identified with the figures of children painted by the painter 
always intent on spying through a window, like Agostino: 


She was not naked as he had almost foreseen and hoped when he looked out, but rather partially 
undressed and in the act of removing her necklace and earrings in front of the mirror. She wore 


a gauze blouse that reached her mid-hip. Then, under the two unequal and unbalanced swells of 
the loins, one higher and as if contracted, the other as lower and as if relaxed and indolent, the 
elegant legs became thinner in a lazy attitude from the long and strong thighs down to the calf 
until to the smallness of the heel. The arms raised to detach the necklace clasp gave the back a 
movement that was visible within the transparency of the veil, so that the furrow that divided 
that large brown flesh seemed to merge and disappear into two different ramps, one lower under 
the loins, the other high under the nape of the neck. Her armpits opened wide into the air like 
two snakes' jaws: and the long, soft hairs protruded like thin black tongues, seeming eager to 
stretch out without the heavy, sweaty constriction of her arm. The whole large and splendid 
body seemed, under the dreamy eyes of Agostino, to waver and throb in the dim light of the 
room and, as if by a leavening of nudity, now widened, reabsorbing the legs, the torso and the 
head into the split and dilated roundness of the hips. now instead it grows larger, tapering and 
stretching upwards, touching the floor with one end and the ceiling with the other. But in her 
mirror, in a mysterious shadow of blackened paint, her pale and distant face seemed to look at 
him with flattering eyes and her mouth to smile temptingly at him. 


It is a description that breaks down the figure of the mother with a cubist 
sense of space that recalls other pictorial nudes at the toilet. The expansion 
and contracting of the female body is in the now tested area, at this 
chronological height, of Cubist decompositions, not too far from a painting 
like Simultaneity (1912) by Carlo Carra. Moravia, however, goes beyond 
cubist-futurist decomposition and acceleration. A more mature writer 
compared to his sensational debut, he tries here to combine the old siren of 
the sensual immanence of the body described in detail with her escape, once 
immersed in space and movement. That is the lesson that was revealed in 
painting after the season of Cubism, you can understand it by looking for 
example at the paintings of Fausto Pirandello, such as The Staircase, which 
is from 1934. 

Moravia wants to abandon the stage that had been the setting of Gli 
indifferenti, and so in Agostino he gives space to the beaches, the sand, the 
sea, which are those of his childhood and those where he lives in those 
years with Elsa Morante. 

For example, when Agostino returns to the bourgeois villa he lives with 
his mother, Moravia offers us the description of the maternal nude, a story 
already available, one might say a repertoire image, but it amazes us 
because it breaks the realistic canons, espouses incestuous desire of the son, 
expanding the image which, like a sort of inflatable doll, eats up space, 
from floor to ceiling. 

Augustine does not see with his eyes, but with his own psyche in turmoil; 
and it is still a mirror through which he observes. 


By now we should have learned not to put too much trust in modern 
mirrors. They are no longer the tool of the humanistic tradition to amplify 
sight, they are objects that mysteriously bring the image seen by the 
spectator-character, in this case Augustine, to the reader, that is, to us. In the 
intermediate space of this passage, guarded not by chance by the shadow, 
like "a blackened painting", we do not know if what Augustine saw is real. 
Whether what the writer showed him is an ineffable internal truth, or just an 
illusion of volumes, shadows, colors. That is, to use the writer's own words, 
around the year 1942 and in relation to Giuseppe Capogrossi's painting, 
"certain nudes, certain figures, certain landscapes attract man into a world 
of profound analogies, the understanding of which is often not entrusted to 
rational powers". 


La noia was released in 1960. More than thirty years have passed since 
Gli indifferenti and Moravia has witnessed the transition from war fascism 
to the post-war economic boom. Marxism and psychoanalysis became tools 
for him to interpret the Italian bourgeoisie. Again the writer deals with a 
rich, widowed mother, and a son, Dino, passive and dependent; the only 
form of rebellion that he manages to realize is to leave his mother's villa 
and move to the painter's studio that he occupies, without much profit, 
given that he also stops painting, in via Margutta. 

As before the war, Moravia finds the bourgeoisie despicable in its values, 
incapable of attuning itself to a positive and progressive modernity; but now 
the compulsion towards material goods and sex also infects the lower 
middle class of which Cecilia is a member, the very young model who, after 
the death of the painter Balestrieri of whom she was the muse and lover, 
becomes Dino's lover. 

Moravia brings painting directly into the novel, its protagonist is a 
painter, and conveys a debate between naturalism and abstractionism which 
had now become a vexed issue in post-war Italy. The fiery naked bodies, 
rendered with expressionist naturalism by the painter Balestrieri, do not 
please Dino who is a failed abstract painter. Overwhelmed by boredom and 
starvation he can no longer paint. The blank canvas would be what 
corresponds to it the most, but not in the sense of creative potential of 
Kandinsky's blank page that Dino reads and throws away, but as a total 
aphasia on reality "which is what it is", and does not allow itself to be 
modelled, painted , grab. 


The dichotomy of abstraction versus naturalism or realism should not be 
taken too literally; it is true that Moravia had included the theme in a 1943 
story, The Painting, which later became part of the collection The Epidemic, 
and that in an article published on 6 September 1959 in the "Corriere della 
Sera", The sick painters of Verona, he had declared : “Abstract art 
corresponds to the historical moment in which the collapse of culture, the 
rejection of the procedures of the past, the breaking of the traditional 
relationship with reality occur.” Moravia took note of it as an inevitable 
historical transition. But in La noia the conflict between abstractionism and 
realism is treated with a certain ambivalence. Moravia did not have strong 
sympathies for abstractionism, above all for ideological reasons, but he was 
also perfectly aware of how the category could be a mere label. Only a few 
years before the release of La noia was the conference at the Cini 
Foundation on figurative art and abstract art (1954), in which the frontal 
distinction between the two was seen by many, critics and artists, as 
obsolete. Moravia was aware of the evolution of the debate, indeed through 
these categories he structured his own critical interpretation of the painter 
and friend Renato Guttuso, whom he met in the 1930s at the Caffé Greco in 
Rome. In the text dedicated to him in 1940, Guttuso is presented as a 
painter animated by "a certain anxious and sensual determination to grasp 
reality". Two years later he already places it in the context of an 
expressionism that does not abandon forms. In the 1951 text he makes him 
the artist who experienced and overcame the two extreme dangers of a "sick 
time": abstractionism and photographic realism. Eleven years later, two 
years after the release of La noia, Guttuso is for Moravia like Jacob who 
fights with the angel in the battle to represent reality, and wins thanks to a 
form of Marxist humanism that does not allow itself to be misled by 
excesses of abstraction. 

Moravia knows and frequented the breakthrough avant-gardes of the 
early twentieth century, the surrealist one is particularly dear to him, but he 
does not believe in the revival of a new avant-garde in the sixties. He 
writes, close to the birth of Gruppo 63: 


Today neocapitalism has adopted many of the procedures and weapons of Marxism, without 
changing the goals; and that same bourgeoisie that in 1910 clung to pompier art in fear, today 
has accepted avant-garde art, indeed it has done more, it has democratized it, transforming 
avant-garde products into consumer goods. 


Naturalism and abstractionism, on the other hand, stage an Oedipal 
drama in the novel: the old painter Balestrieri 1s the father to be envied, to 
be killed, to take away the young Cecilia from him. Realism and abstract art 
are equally disappointing for Dino, who is bored with life because he is 
unable to establish true relationships with reality and with people due to the 
too much money on which he has always lived. 

But the driest definition of boredom, free of sociological superstructures, 
puts us on the right path to chase, once again, an old ghost, reality, or its 
painful absence: 


Boredom, for me, is properly a kind of insufficiency or inadequacy or scarcity of reality. To use 
a metaphor, reality, when I'm bored, has always had the disconcerting effect on me that a too- 
short blanket has on a sleeper on a winter night: it pulls it over his feet and his chest is cold, he 
pulls it on his chest and his feet are cold; and so he can never really sleep. Or, another 
comparison, my boredom resembles the frequent and mysterious interruption of the electricity 
in a house: one moment everything is clear and evident, here are the armchairs, there the sofas, 
further on the wardrobes, the consoles, the paintings , curtains, carpets, windows, doors; a 
moment later there is nothing but darkness and emptiness. Or, third comparison, boredom could 
be defined as a disease of objects, consisting of an almost sudden withering or loss of vitality; 
as if seeing in a few seconds, through successive and very rapid transformations, a flower go 
from bud to withering and to dust. The feeling of boredom arises in me from that of the 
absurdity of a reality, as I said, insufficient or incapable of persuading me of its actual 
existence. 


Bored since childhood, Dino becomes a painter in the hopeful prospect, 
which later turns out to be an illusion, "of re-establishing the relationship 
with reality". 

After ten years spent alone in the apartment on Via Margutta, on the day 
of his thirty-fifth birthday, having given up painting, he unexpectedly 
decides to return to live with his mother. And here, as if you were a grown 
Michele, you are reflected in one of the inevitable mirrors: 


I went to the antique and heavily framed mirror that surmounted a console at the end of the 
living room, I looked at myself and suddenly felt the need to insult myself out loud, I didn't 
know whether with hatred or joy: "Idiot". Almost at the same moment I heard a rustling sound. 
I turned and saw the waitress Rita who, a few steps away from me, standing at a bar that could 
be moved on wheels, was looking at me with a questioning expression through her thick black- 
rimmed glasses. I wondered if she had seen me while I was insulting myself, I looked at her 
pale and sly face and I couldn't understand anything. 


If Michele from Gli indifferenti grew up and became Dino, his inertia did 
not evolve into an ability to change his own life, but only into that of 
insulting himself, mocking his own image and wondering if it is also 


mocked by the gaze of others, that of the waitress Rita, for example. From 
the masked self-portrait of his characters, Moravia passes in La noia to the 
grimacing self-portrait of Dino, a failed painter. The character exhibits a 
histrionic trait which is, perhaps, a first step towards self-understanding, an 
artistic step of course, as en artiste sees himself once again in front of a 
mirror in the boutique where he goes to buy Cecilia a handbag : 


Then, while I was hastily choosing a crocodile bag, I looked at myself in the mirror and 
understood the reason for the customers' amazement. I had the appearance of a tramp and a 
slightly disturbing tramp at that: bald head surrounded by too long curly blond hair, a reddish 
shadow on the cheeks, charcoal sweater that revealed the shirt without a tie and baggy trousers 
and threadbare, ribbed, olive green colour. Tall, then, or rather, perhaps in contrast with the very 
low ceiling of the shop, very tall, with a forehead that looked like a visor lowered over his light 
blue, bloodshot eyes, a short nose, a prominent mouth: in short, a kind of ape. At the same time, 
looking at myself, I understood what a demonstration of affection my mother had given me by 
inviting me to breakfast, dressed like that, together with the minister and the other guests. But 
then I thought that my mother, with her sensitivity to what she called "the form", must have 
thought that after all I was dressed as a painter, that is, I was wearing a kind of uniform that 
indicated my not at all dishonorable place in a society like his, in which the right to dress in the 
artist's sweater as in the minister's double-breasted jacket was equally recognized. 


However, it is not the artist's uniform nor the painting that can restore 
consistency to Dino and his hunger for a relationship with the world. 
Indeed, it is precisely painting that makes his grip waver. We see it when he 
dreams of portraying the waitress Rita and the already deceased antagonist, 
Balestrieri, introduces himself into his dream: 


In the end, after a very long session, the painting is finished and I take a few steps back to 
contemplate it at ease. Surprise: the canvas is empty, white, clean, no female nude appears 
drawn or painted on it, I certainly worked but I didn't do anything. Astounded, I grab any tube 
of paint, spray a jet on the palette, dip the brush, and furiously hurl myself back onto the 
canvas. Nothing, the canvas remains blank; meanwhile the girl smiles more and more 
mockingly at my vain efforts, while maintaining the hypocritical and wise expression that her 
large tortoiseshell-rimmed glasses give her. A hand rests on my shoulder; Balestrieri himself, a 
paternal smile on his red face, takes the brush and palette from my hand and plants himself in 
front of the canvas, turning his back on me. He is in a sleeveless tank top, Balestrieri, and in 
summer bathing panties, an outfit that reminds me of Picasso with whom, suddenly, I discover 
some resemblance. Now Balestrieri is painting and I look at the back of Balestrieri's neck, on 
which his thick, silvery hair rains down, and I think that Balestrieri is painting and that I, on the 
other hand, haven't managed to paint. Balestrieri's painting is finished; Balestrieri is gone; and I 
stand in front of the painting. I don't know if it's beautiful or ugly, but it's certainly painted; the 
canvas is no longer white and empty as when I finished painting, but rather covered with signs 
and colours. Suddenly, a great anger shocks me, I grab the usual knife I use to scrape the colors 
and hit the canvas violently, methodically, that is, from top to bottom, so as to cut it along its 
entire height. 


It is not the first time that Dino is seized by iconoclastic fury, the novel 
begins with the destruction of a canvas on which he had worked for a long 
time, an episode that seals the decision to abandon painting. And it matters 
little that, in the dream, the canvas painted by Balestrieri transforms into the 
model Rita. Balestrieri practices a crude art, which is somewhat 
mischievously compared to Picasso, a painter towards whom Moravia had 
more than one reservation. However, Balestrieri manages to get closer to 
reality, while Dino remains excluded. His pictorial gesture dematerializes 
on the canvas, it has no body. 

It is worth remembering how reading Lukacs and his essays on realism 
published in 1948 and translated into Italy in 1950 could have given new 
life to Moravia's reflections on the relationship between representation and 
reality. In 1960, when La noia was published, Moravia published the essay 
Alessandro Manzoni or the hypothesis of catholic realism, an introduction 
to the edition of the novel in the Millenni Einaudi with illustrations by 
Guttuso, later merged into the collection L'uomo come fine (1963) . In 
Manzoni's essay, with which Carlo Emilio Gadda will argue in a detailed 
article published on 26 July 1960 in "Il Giorno", Moravia reflects on the 
coincidence between the propagandistic intentions of Catholic morality and 
what he calls a realism of religious observance, in his opinion notice 
responsible for the didactic flattening of the writing in some points of the 
Betrothed. The writer believes that where Manzoni gets caught up in the 
desire to bring everything back to his own doctrine, he dulls the interior and 
historical truth of the characters, while where he leaves them in chiaroscuro, 
it is more effective and credible. It is not enough to conform to an intention 
to situate one's art in commitment and history, on the contrary: as Moravia 
denounces regarding Russian art, in The phenomenon of idealization 
(1972), the doctrine is the enemy of any critical and therefore of the 
variegatedness and unpredictability of reality. 

With the choice of a neurotic, obsessive and unhappy subject like Dino 
who is afraid of reality and is unable to live it, Moravia thematises an 
aporia, because on the other hand not even Balestrieri can be a real 
alternative: 


In other words, Balestrieri's world was a concrete and coherent world, without cracks or 
contamination and it mattered little if it gave the impression of mania. [...] He had perhaps 
been a sort of madman Balestrieri; but a madman whose madness consisted in the illusion of 
having a relationship with reality, that is, of being wise, as his paintings testified. 


If painting is insufficient to defeat boredom, indeed it is in turn 
swallowed up by it, Dino has no choice but to turn to sex: almost without 
wanting to, he finds himself involved in a relationship with Balestrieri's 
former model and lover, seventeen-year-old Cecilia. Half child, half 
woman, stolid object of desire with her smooth inexpressiveness, her total 
lack of psychological depth, she is preparing, without the protagonist 
realizing it, to become the substitute for the blank canvas, that reality that 
could be modeled and written and which instead, once again, subtracts. The 
only way for the insignificant, albeit attractive, Cecilia to become real in 
Dino's eyes is to escape his possession of her. 


And it seemed to me that Cecilia, who was now lying next to me, with her eyes closed, had an 
ironic expression on her face, even in the calmed serenity that follows the satisfaction of carnal 
appetite. That, I thought, of reality itself that escaped me and withdrew precisely at the moment 
in which I deluded myself into mastering it. 


False and traitor by constitution, therefore in a certain sense without 
guilt, Cecilia is the pure reality that escapes. Owning it becomes 
synonymous with owning reality. But Cecilia, like an Albertine stripped of 
all aesthetic and spiritual sparkle, desirable only when she 1s elusive, is the 
mocking and unaware incarnation of the unreality, or boredom, which so 
distresses the protagonist: 


In short, it was as if she had been born with that detachment from things which to me seemed 
like the intolerable modification of a very different original condition. 


Whether this original condition dreamed of by Dino truly exists is a 
question that Moravia leaves open, but the entire movement of the novel 
leads his character to reify Cecilia on several occasions, without being able 
to say that he has exhausted the mystery: 


I began to look at the white canvas still placed on the easel near the large window. I thought that 
the canvas was empty because I was unable to take possession of any reality, in the same way 
that my mind was empty towards Cecilia who escaped me and I was unable to possess. And the 
physical relationship with which I often deluded myself into possessing Cecilia was equivalent 
to Balestrieri's pornographic painting, that is, it was not possession, just as that was not 
painting. 


Cecilia in her adherence only to the present, to the moment, without 
depth in the past or projection into the future, cannot be grasped even with 
the money with which at a certain point Dino covers her in a material and 


figurative sense, and even more so when he transmutes her into the 
landscape and makes her, so to speak, a creature of the earth: 


And this fury inspired me with continuous, obsessive illusions, as if, having not been able to 
catch Cecilia, I was stupidly and obstinately looking for her everywhere, as soon as the most 
distant resemblance allowed me to do so. Thus, certain short plains, partly mown and partly 
grassy, made me think of her belly, certain round hills of her breasts, certain accidents of the 
terrain of the profile of her face and her hair. Or I saw the road creeping between two long 
rounded hills, and then it seemed to me that they were Cecilia's open legs lying on her back, and 
that between the two hills there was the cleft of her sex and that the car was racing towards that 
cleft. Then, all of a sudden, when it seemed to me that I was about to immerse myself, car and 
everything, inside the gigantic Cecilia made of earth, the perspective changed, and instead of 
two hills there were four and there were no longer any. legs, no sex, or anything, there was just 
any landscape. 


Cecilia becomes earthy, as in the painting commissioned in 1955 from 
André Masson by Jacques Lacan, to cover Gustave Courbet's L'Origine du 
monde: the torso with the genitals visible of a woman becomes a hilly view. 
But by becoming land and forest, Cecilia becomes any landscape, in which 
she enters and gets lost because she has lost the coordinates of her meaning. 

A metamorphic creature, half girl, half woman, truly "modern" compared 
to the masks in which the characters of Gli indifferenti were frozen, Cecilia 
ferries the meaning of unreality towards a new dimension. When Dino 
recreates, like a tableau vivant, a Danae hit by Jupiter's rain, covering her 
with ten thousand lire notes, in the hope of convincing her not to leave for 
Ponza with her rival, the actor Luciani, Cecilia reveals that she is not even 
sensitive to money that had haunted the entire atmosphere and desires of 
Moravia's debut novel. 

An indefinable landscape like a painting by Morlotti, Cecilia pushes 
boredom and unreality into the lands of the intrapsychic. Her social origin, 
her psychological and character irrelevance make her a mirror into which 
the protagonist projects a broader difficulty in recognizing himself in the 
world. 

Dino crashes into a plane tree, in the grip of an obsession that is perhaps 
not love, but mania. And this desperate failed suicide attempt leads him to a 
different awareness: 


As I have already said, I spent hours looking at the tree, to the great amazement of the nuns and 
the maids at the clinic, who said they had never seen a patient calmer than me. In reality I 
wasn't quiet, I was just heavily occupied with the only thing that really interested me at that 
moment: contemplating the tree. I didn't think anything, I just wondered when and how I had 


recognized the reality of the tree, that is, I had recognized its existence as an object that was 
different from me, had no relationship with me and yet was there and could not be ignored. 


The contemplation of the world as external to oneself, as existing, even if 
unknowable. A fact to be accepted, a fact that the protagonist no longer 
calls unreality, but the world's difference from itself, which must be 
acknowledged. 

In the contrast between abstractionism and realism that innervates La 
noia and which nails the protagonist Dino, Moravia wanted to account not 
only for an existential dilemma, but also for the violent competition to 
which the novel as a genre was subjected compared to other, much more 
immediate, expressive means. and close to optical reality: no longer just 
painting, but cinema and photography. 
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2 
PAOLO VOLPONI AND PAINTING 


“T left something of my head to learn” 


Getting ready for the undertaking is a story that Paolo Volponi publishes 
in the collection Racconti italiani della Selezione from the Reader's Digest. 

The protagonist is an antiques dealer, of aristocratic origins, who 
macerates himself in his shop, in the heart of the richest and most 
sumptuous Milan - we are near the sixteenth-century Casa degli Omenoni - 
because his fat, greedy, rich and insensitive wife despises him and his 
activity. From a frayed sofa, the antique dealer contemplates the crystals, 
mirrors and paintings of his shop and suffers their dusty inertia. He appears 
to be a failed man, buried by useless knowledge and an unhappy marriage, 
when in a fit of unconscious rebellion he finds among his papers the 
correspondence between a Milanese notary and the Venetian engraver and 
sculptor Brustolon. By reading it he is convinced that he can recover the 
original branches of Canaletto's engravings. Caught up in the euphoria of 
this research lead, he writes a letter to his wife, in which he announces that 
he is leaving home, but not before having subtracted from her bank book a 
million lire necessary for his business. 

“Getting ready for the business” must have been what Volponi repeated 
to himself every time with the help of antique dealers, art historians and 
gallery owners, but also of friends and colleagues such as Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, who was solicited several times for the purchase of a Guttuso set 
out to find a painting to buy, an ancient author to get to know, a 
contemporary artist to write a presentation for an exhibition. 

Absorbed by corporate commitments - from 1956 he was employed at 
Olivetti - and then by political ones - in 1983 he became a senator of the 
Italian Communist Party -, Volponi had to fight against a lack of time when 
writing. He reiterates this over and over again in his correspondence with 


Pasolini, whom he met in 1954 at the "Giosué Carducci" poetry prize, won 
ex aequo, Volponi with the collection L'antica moneta, Pasolini with La 
Migliore Giovani. 

For Volponi Pasolini became the link with the Roman world, with his 
friends Bassani and Bertolucci, with his revered colleagues Moravia and 
Gadda, directors of literary magazines and points of reference for a world 
from which the author-manager of Olivetti felt differently very far away. On 
the other hand, Volponi did not know how to give up the intellectual and 
human challenge of the Olivetti company and his salary as a manager 
allowed him economic comfort which he immediately reinvested in works 
of art. From the end of the 1950s, Paolo Volponi dedicated himself with a 
devouring passion to art collecting. He had started with the engravings of 
Luigi Bartolini, a figure similar to him, because he was from the Marche 
region and a poet in his own right. Then the interest expanded until it 
became an acquired skill, almost a profession, a more or less declared vice. 

Not unlike his fictional character in the aforementioned story, he felt the 
thrill of a hypothesis taking shape, the taste for antiquarian research, the 
satisfaction of an attribution, because his hunger for paintings was 
inseparable from a hunger for historical knowledge. and anthropological, 
which painting itself could offer. 

He wrote to an antiques dealer in the seventies: 


Finally, I want to tell you that paintings are truly a pain for me; but I want to tell you that this is 
not out of masochism (if ever just a small dose) but precisely because of that effort that every 
cultural research entails, when valid and unscrupulous, on one's feelings. 


Painting therefore, like literature, as an adventure of knowledge. 

Carlo Volpe, Federico Zeri, Stephen Pepper, Andrea Emiliani, Giuliano 
Briganti, Mina Gregori and above all Roberto Longhi, long courted and 
recognized as his "master in spirit", were not only the connoisseurs capable 
of reassuring him of the quality of his purchases , but they were real 
interlocutors, together with gallery owners, merchants, antique dealers, such 
as Casimiro Porro, director of Finarte, for whom Volponi carried out 
consultancy. Volponi had set in motion a whirlwind mechanism of 
purchases and exchanges that was not free from a neurotic root. A passage 
from a letter dated 16 November 1965, sent from Ivrea to Roberto Longhi, 
bears witness to this: 


Since the money I have is not even enough to quench the thirst of a week, compared to all 365 
scorching days of the year. [...] I am forced to get into debt, to make exchanges, resort to 
merchants, produce customers for them, trying to infect others. 


That it was a kind of disease is revealed by the symptomatic use of the 
verb contagiore. And that in this morbid contagion there was a form of 
conscious satisfaction we learn from another letter to Giuliano Briganti, 
sent from Ivrea on 15 June 1966: 


I throw away all my savings and even go into debt to buy paintings, unfortunately driven by 
passion and incontinence and therefore in the position of making mistakes and suffering 
atrocious regrets. 


But what was Paolo Volponi looking for in painting? 

After a visit to the villa in Mentana, where Federico Zeri had collected 
works, books and above all one of the most important photographic 
collections in the world for the study of the history of Italian art, Volponi 
finds himself without a hat. He left it at Zeri's house. He wrote to him from 
Ivrea, dated 7 January 1971, and commented on the episode as follows: 


Your house is beautiful - as is your company - and makes up a truly exemplary project of 
intelligence and lifestyle, even more so if for a moment you think back to certain confusions of 
Rome (and also of all Italian culture , including industry). If I left my hat with you it is not 
without meaning: according to Freud it would be the desire to return or stay; I can more simply 
say that I left something of my head to learn. 


In another letter, written on 26 February 1970 to Carlo Volpe, after the 
professor had visited his collection in his house in Milan, an even closer 
association emerges between the pleasure linked to painting and literary 
imagination: 


Thinking about painting helps me in this "total" work for which I really risk being "totalized". 
With my passion for painting I manage to leave out a small flap, a leaflet, which fuels my hopes 
of freedom, my dialectic and also my intentions as a writer. 


Painting is therefore understood as a form of knowledge and as 
nourishment for writing. 

Art historians elaborate in words the translation, to use an expression 
dear to Cesare Garboli, of a language which for Volponi is part of a very 
vital national tradition and a heritage which he, not unlike the landscape, 
sees as being put at risk from industrial modernity, from the change in 


economic and social morphology, in short from what his friend Pier Paolo 
Pasolini would have defined the anthropological mutation. 

In an interview given to Enrico Regazzoni, and published in the 
magazine “Modo” on 8 April 1978, to the question “What paintings do you 
have in your house?” he replied: “In my house there are ancient paintings. I 
am a collector of Italian paintings, generally from the seventeenth century, 
which I buy and love. Also because the paintings still allow us to make 
discoveries.” 

These were discoveries relating to the attribution to this or that master, 
first and foremost. And Volponi was the protagonist of quite a few such 
achievements: from the fourteenth-century gold funds of Barnaba da 
Modena and Simone dei Crocefissi, which he discussed with Carlo Volpe, 
to the superb Lanfranco, Guido Reni, Guercino and Mastelletta, to name 
just a few, who managed to unearthed and which can now be admired in the 
two adjacent rooms of the National Gallery of the Marche, in the Ducal 
Palace of Urbino, where twenty-one paintings from his collection have 
arrived through two donations: one in 1991, in memory of his son Roberto 
Volponi who died in a plane crash , and one from 2003, commissioned by 
his wife Giovina and daughter Caterina. 

“The pleasure of discovering and selling at Sotheby's or Christie's is 
dizzying,” Volponi wrote to Gian Carlo Ferretti. But these discoveries, 
beyond the collecting practice experienced as a thirst for the world and an 
escape from the corporate routine, develop an intrinsic link with Volponi's 
writing: the numerous pictorial references within his novels are anything 
but an evaporation of the prose towards figurative lyricisms, on the 
contrary, serve to better grasp an idea, a gesture, a connection in history. 

In 1968 the volume on Masaccio was published in the famous "Classici 
dell'arte" series by Rizzoli. The presentation, The human principle of 
painting-science, is by Volponi who sees in the painter from San Giovanni 
Valdarno, even before being a founder of the pictorial science of 
perspective space, a precociously orphaned boy. “Painting could be a study 
for him that could be approached in someone's workshop, kneading, 
breaking clay, scraping boards, nailing, always with his younger brother at 
his side.” Therefore work of the hands, manufacturing corporeity. Legacy of 
a world that is disappearing in the Italy of the economic boom, building 
speculation and youth protest. It will therefore not be risky to refer to the 
climate of the latter, between revolt against fathers and claims for rights, in 


the reading of a text which for Volponi had to accept the lesson of the 
"sincere story" which Longhi had identified as the fruit of the "beautiful 
synthesis of shape and color” in his book Piero della Francesca, a milestone 
in Italian figurative culture for several decades, after it was printed for the 
first time in 1927. In secret, Volponi makes Masaccio speak to his 
contemporaries, capturing in his figures the “anxious emergency” that 
Longhi had already recognized to the men and women of Piero della 
Francesca. Who are the naked young people, with long hair, at the Baptism 
of the neophytes in the Brancacci Chapel? 


Perhaps the "anxious emergency" of each one, on his own, his trepidation (so tenderly 
accentuated in the figures of the two naked young people who are about to receive baptism), 
precisely because it is placed in the scientific order of prospective research, is what has given to 
historians the suggestion of an ideal, of a historical consciousness, according to which, to quote 
Eugenio Garin, "painters such as Masaccio and Piero della Francesca generated and fixed in 
their frescoes the physical figure of man that contemporary meditation was indicating as a 
privileged being, capable of dominating the world”. 


Men who come forward, who undress, who no longer have fathers and 
are looking for a new beginning: Volponi's reading goes towards the world, 
in the re-actualization of a physical humanism, not bookish but existential. 

Unlike Pasolini who rejected industrial modernity by contrasting it with a 
rural world, an archaic place of expression of a free vitality of bodies, 
Volponi chooses the factory precisely as the place of possible changes, in a 
form of utopia that ferrets out the laceration, the wound of modernity , but 
never completely renounces the elaboration of a form of hope or the push 
for utopia. 

Volponi knows well, and from direct experience, that for many, such as 
the war veteran Albino Saluggia, protagonist of his first novel, Memoriale 
(1962), the factory represented the hope, then disappointed, of a new 
beginning: 


The other letter, which came from a new and unknown office, could not displease me even if it 
still placed me with the prisoners. It was about the future - starting up a job in industry - and 
could therefore be a sign of liberation and a step forward. 


During the course of the novel Albino Saluggia will progressively lose 
his physical and mental health right in the factory and because of the 
factory, ending up in a sanatortum on several occasions. Yet the factory is 
the place that, in the descriptions, comes closest to the sacred of nature or 


religious experience, especially in the phase in which Albino Saluggia still 
awaits a positive change in life: 


Shortly afterwards I was in front of the large factory where, after another five days, I was 
supposed to show up. My curiosity was rewarded by the deepest mystery. The factory, very 
large and low, hummed indifferently, still like Lake Candia on certain evenings when it is the 
only one, in the middle of the whole landscape, that has light. Not even in Germany had I seen 
such a large factory; so all large immediately on the street, without fences or gates where people 
could work back and forth, between indoors and outdoors. I thought that a factory needed 
movement and therefore courtyards and spaces, a bit like mechanics' workshops, where workers 
in overalls are always messing around between the bench, the machines and the street. [...] The 
factory was instead as immobile as a church or a court, and one could hear from the outside that 
inside, just like in a church, in a high and empty interior the functions of hundreds of jobs were 
taking place. After a moment the work all looked the same; the factory was all the same and 
from everywhere it sent the same noise, more than a noise, a panting, a loud panting. The 
factory was so big and clean, so mysterious that one couldn't even think whether it was 
beautiful or ugly. 


The reference to the church and the court are worth more for their 
symbolic value than as a precise architectural referent, but they are part of 
the figural aspect of Volponi's writing which continually feeds on images 
constructed starting from a dense perceptive framework, of which the eye, 
the "retina that seems like a magnet" as Pasolini defined it, is only a part, 
since the olfactory, sound and tactile dimensions play an equally important 
role, continually evoked and intertwined. 


Entering the mysterious factory, shining without breaking the darkness like a fallen piece of 
star, [...] was beautiful and fascinating. With the same amazement I entered the college church 
at night after rest, carrying vases of flowers and herbs to prepare the tomb on Holy Thursday. 


Albino Saluggia, defeated titan of a revolt against the factory where he is 
gradually marginalized, is also in revolt against himself, against his mother, 
a possessive widow, who wants him to work in the fields, and therefore 
against the earth and the roots peasant who also inspires the most vivid 
descriptions of skies, vineyards, fields and animals. Saluggia welcomes 
within himself the contradictions that will later be typical of Volponi's 
characters: revolt against conventions, internal split between a past 
oscillating between idealization and impediment, and a restless push 
towards a present that does not contain and does not pacify. 

Like Anteo Crocioni, protagonist of the subsequent novel The World 
Machine (1965), Albino Saluggia has no education; his whirlwind and 
incessant feeling, as much as his internal rumination, is a dialogue, almost 


never harmonious, between body and world. He is a kind of peasant 
philosopher inspired by the historical figure of Pietro Mario Vallesciani, a 
farmer from the Marche region, author of science fiction and utopian 
treatises. For Volponi the ecological and landscape theme becomes central 
in the reflection on how Italian society had changed and was changing, and 
more generally on the exploitation and impoverishment of the Earth, under 
the threat of nuclear weapons. The frequent lyrical outbursts, the dreamlike, 
visionary figurality, which does not spare any piece of reality by 
transfiguring it, especially those pieces that have never before risen to 
literary dignity such as machines, manual labor, physiological needs, ensure 
that Volponi's writing has in itself a tension towards models that are not so 
much novelistic as figurative. 

It is the author who declares a strong passion for Burri, and one of the 
Umbrian artist's Legni serves as the cover of the poetic collection Con testo 
apari (1986); but before becoming an explicit reference, a desired reference 
that iconographically seals a volume, Burri's material burned from within, 
corroded and exposed enters Volponi's writing itself. 

Let's read the incipit of The World Machine: 


My thoughts and my matter, the lacerations that are produced inside, in the layout of my car and 
in the turning on of the different switches, also keep me close to the things and facts that go 
around me, in my house and in the my countryside and in this piece of land in the Marche on 
the side of the Apennines that is called San Savino. 


In just five lines, an excoriated self is presented, felt in its mechanical 
physiology, but also in its participation in a broader scenario which is that 
of a land of belonging, which is matter, even before identity. 

A fragmented ego which in the physiology of its own body finds 
analogies with that of the world, but does not for this reason become 
pacified, except in rare moments of assimilation to creation, is what we find 
in Corporale (1974), where the protagonist, however, is a of intellectual: 


I know my body, piece by piece, in section and as a whole, in its internal smells and colors as if 
I saw its organs [...]. The head, too; The band that guides or blinds it and its relationship with 
the heart and stomach, with all the capillaries, remain rather mysterious to me. Someone else is 
there pressing, distinguished from me by the sole fact that I don't know him. I'm waiting to find 
it, in the meantime I'll take it with me. Or is he the one who wants me to follow him? 


Speaking is Gerolamo Aspri, former leader of the PCI, school teacher, 
man with exuberant appetites, who constantly projects onto those around 


him a dense intrigue of suppositions, stories, hypotheses in the midst of a 
neurosis that illuminates and darkens at the same time the intertwining 
between reality and psyche; above all the fear of the atomic bomb, which 
for Aspri becomes the hunt for a murderer bordering on the improbable and 
then the desire to build an anti-atomic shelter. 

Gerolamo Aspri, it should be remembered, is the name of a nineteenth- 
century painter whose painting Volponi donated to Gian Carlo Ferretti; and 
Aspri, like Bruto Saraccini, protagonist of The Flies of Capital, lends 
himself to taking on shares of the author's traits, in his ideological brooding, 
in his political passion, in his relationship with the art that is thematized. 
Aspri is a character who feels and knows through painting: 


I was leaning with my back open against a mountain of ice, my flesh escaped and the hole of 
the wound widened, on which at the bottom was deposited red and brown, violent a solar city. 
That of a painting by Max Ernst. 


The landscape descriptions are always highly pictorial, as if Volponi- 
Aspri in the act of describing had a painting in front of him of which he 
must verbally convey the effects of light, color and movement, guiding all 
the senses to take possession of the visible, verbalizing it; for example, the 
description of the storm hitting the marina produces pages of great intensity. 
But Aspri is not the only one to see in pictorial terms, the characters he 
encounters in his wanderings are equally imbued with figurative culture. 
Above all, the lawyer Trasmanati, the collector from Urbino who Aspri 
supposes for a moment could be a murderer, and who turns to his German 
friend Overath asking him: "What do you think it means to love painting 
too much? Is it a refuge or a search?” 

Trasmanati talks about events that occurred during the Second World 
War, when the fascists burned down his studio and his return to Urbino, and 
comments on his collection of paintings: 


Death grows fat and has much more than a scythe in his hand. The masters of the seventeenth 
century had understood it with their shiny or purple fats, their swollen veins, their 
arteriosclerotic depressions: the great theater of death moved, with their hair and disheveled 
bones. If you could see my paintings, what a great onanistic, purple, mammoth Saint Sebastian, 
leaning on the air that goes away drop by drop, under the shade of a red alder, the blue streaked 
above an empty building surrounded by walls, a lazaret . At his feet he has a swollen and 
poisonous flower, to be left to life. [...] But I have my treasure. No, I don't have a Brueghel: I 
would like to but I don't have one. I prefer the seventeenth century full of men and animals and 
that great human animal that is passion. Do you want to see my plague by Mattia Preti? What a 
secular poem of corpses, of white children, sheets, rags; what an eye fixed on the mothers, what 


a triumph the boys naked or with furs on their shoulders and heads. They all get infected in the 
rites, they all die; humanity always seeks only death. 

Or do you want to see my Guerrieri Gian Francesco from Fossombrone, who puts on crazy 
faces? Real madmen on the loose in hermitages and churches, in processions, with the tall, 
white lips of madmen, the white drool of madmen. 


Through the paintings of the seventeenth century, Volponi's favorite 
pictorial century, a reflection arises that has historical value - the author 
exhibits his expertise on themes and style - and which then becomes 
general: "humanity always seeks only death." In this passage Volponi gives 
a further expressionistic twist to his prose, competing with Longhi in 
describing a Saint Sebastian who embodies the voluptuousness of the flesh 
and at the same time his corruptibility. In 1969 Volponi had acquired a 
painting depicting Saint Sebastian, later attributed by Sir Denis Mahon to 
Guercino, to whom this passage seems to allude, but it is also a tribute to 
the beloved "master in spirit", Longhi. Here Volponi displays knowledge, 
ekphrastic ability and stylistic virtuosity. 

Italo Calvino had seen in Memoriale's language the danger of a 
prolongation of that hermeticism that had flirted with artistic prose for too 
long, in the twenties and thirties of the twentieth century. In “L’Ilustrazione 
italiana” in 1962 he had written: 


Of course, when evaluating Volponi's linguistic approach, some doubts arise. Writing prose in 
the manner of opera, resolving the story in the atmospheric or landscape expression of moods, 
is a danger that Italian fiction narrowly avoided when it came out of hermeticism, and it is not 
right that it returns to it. . 


But for Volponi it was not a question of resolving a lyrical surplus into 
visual or descriptive data. As for Pasolini, also for Volponi the reference to 
painting and its verbalization, in poetry and prose, were a cognitive act, 
living and organic material of a way of looking at the world. 

From Corporale onwards it will be a game of open cards: his passion for 
collecting and his way of seeing-knowing, through painting, the history of 
the town will enter the narrative in a declared way, refracting in the various 
characters to whom Volponi will want to entrust parts of self. 

The question of the lawyer Trasmanati is therefore not idle, it is the 
question that Volponi asks himself as he writes and in which he involves the 
reader, because if painting is research, then it will also lead to discoveries. 


In The Flies of Capital (1989), the protagonist Bruto Saraccini is a 
cultured and enterprising industrial manager; he would like to innovate the 
way of doing industry and being within the company in a democratic sense, 
but he meets, in Ciro Nasapeti, a superior who first wants to promote him, 
then prefers the engineer Sommersi Cocchi over him. Saraccini then 
becomes a consultant to the megagroup led by Donna Fulgenzia and her 
nephew, but here too his demands for democratization fail miserably, like 
the revolts of the worker Antonino Tecraso, whose stories narrated in 
parallel lead him to prison. 

A parable of the dream of renewing industry in a humanistic sense, 
promoted by Adriano Olivetti, to whom the book is dedicated, The Flies of 
Capital is also the story of a failure. And it partly reflects Volponi's 
professional experience as a business manager at Olivetti and as a ousted 
consultant at Fiat. Volponi was won over by Olivetti's project of a more 
humane industry, but he also saw that project being progressively set aside 
and overtaken by the imposition of neoliberalism, passed off as absolute 
dogma, throughout the 1970s and 1980s. In Italy then, this coincided with 
the massacre, the defeat of the workers' protests and the demands for 
expanded rights. 

The long gestation of the novel, begun in 1975 and published in 1989, is 
symptomatic of how intrinsic the matter was to the author's experience. 

This is confirmed by the testimony of a colleague, with a partly similar 
professional and literary path, Ottiero Ottieri, who wrote in a letter dated 4 
July 1997: 


Unlike all of us writers in the company who began to scatter after Adriano's death, Paolo 
remained, and remained as head of personnel and not as a consultant. He wanted and had to 
remain a man of the company: he became one of the most important executives of Olivetti, 
given his intelligence coupled with a capacity for corporate work that seemed quite mysterious 
to me, in a man with such high literary and poetic gifts. . I subsequently understood, after 
reading The Flies of Capital, that it was about Volponi's originality and paradox, and also about 
his tragedy: that is, his corporate utopia, his attempt to give life to a different "management". 


However, the protagonist of The Flies of Capital does not even coincide 
with its author; the setback to which Bruto Saraccini is subjected is not 
narrated only in terms of the drama, indeed the psychological depth that is 
granted to him to make him a tragic character is too little, rather the novel 
contains many satirical, comic, reflective pages, just as the the interweaving 
of genres that is practiced there. 


Ramshackle and supported by chimerical thinking, Bruto Saraccini, this 
manager "who believes in psychotropic drugs and calculators" sees reality 
through paintings: 


May 6th at 8am. In the office. Sure of the final victory, even if he still wants to imagine it as far 
away, contested and very difficult. He looks at himself in the glass of the painting hanging 
behind the desk. It is an industrial suburb by Sironi, from 1932, certainly the most beautiful 
painting of the entire company. Its position is difficult, one regrets, in the golden reflection of 
the Sironi, to enjoy the creamy material of that industrial wall, against which the black chimney 
rises. Yes, that is the upright and safe factory, well built and lasting; that yes, a new monument 
of the new culture, a historical and also scientific force... where it raises its chimney, equally 
safe, waiting for the second round of cleaning to pass... secluded as in a regal portico, a flying 
throne, a castle... 


Sironi's painting, perhaps that urban landscape with a factory now in 
Brera, in whose glass Saraccini is reflected, contains an image that is 
already an icon. Among the protagonists of that return to order which in 
Italy gathered around the magazine “Valori plastici” founded by Mario 
Broglio in 1918, Sironi ennobles the forms of the factory with his search for 
classical monumentality, for volumes defined by simple and refined. But it 
is a dream, and it is already in the past tense: the novel, begun in 1975, is 
set at the end of the seventies, while the painting dates back to 1932. The 
tone of its description underlines an optimistic emphasis which finds in the 
conclusion of the passage the precisely an ironic and revealing aspect: 
Saraccini looks at a world that no longer exists, if it ever existed, just as the 
promotion in the company, taken for granted in his head, will turn out to be 
a mirage. 

It is not surprising to find Saraccini, shortly afterwards, in the role of a 
strange and unrealistic knight: 


15 June, 12pm. While waiting to go up to the president, he takes up Longhi's handouts again, 
finds the mark on the illustration from days before, The mockery of Christ by a primitive 
Umbrian, the Master of 1310, calls him Longhi. On the opposite page there is a vertical tablet, 
with a very tall thin cross and a very tall slender Christ. Below, even under the nailed feet, the 
usual scene of the bystanders, the sufferers bent and fallen, the armed and indifferent soldiers: a 
long linear horse stands out, turned backwards by a sinuous abbreviation, according to the 
gesture of the knight in putting away the sword. His side is heavy with that noble weight of a 
commander's weapon, so much so that his leg comes down and stretches straight until it touches 
the ground, with a wrong, absurd gesture. Yet the earth receives him and continues him with a 
steep slope at the edge of a crater... the telephone meanwhile calls him upstairs to the 
presidency. Standing outside the desk, next to the ornamental ficus, he smooths his hips and 
looks at his plumb legs inside his well-pressed flannel trousers. Where would he take the 
waiting sword? 


Therefore, before going to talk to his superior, Saraccini looks for 
inspiration in Longhi's handouts where he talks about the Master of 1310, a 
fourteenth-century Umbrian painter who in the Derision of Christ depicts a 
knight with whom Saraccini identifies, but in a diminutive and self- 
denigrating sense. The whole scene has a grotesque touch: the juxtaposition 
of Saraccini's aims of promotion with the scene of mockery of Christ by an 
unknown Umbrian painter, the result of Longhi's sophisticated explorations, 
no less than Saraccini's identification with a knight, which recalls the 
quintessential knight of utopia and chimeras, Don Quixote, a true paradigm 
of Volponi's character according to Pasolini (The Portico of Death, 1988). 

The theme of the knight and the martyr hero with which Saraccini 
identifies himself - he proclaims himself the "Master of 1975" a few pages 
later - is important and ambiguous: Volponi attributes to Saraccini an 
unrealistic humanism, a figurative culture that fills him with high ideals 
compared to whom he always appears inadequate, mediocre, inert, because 
his character is a neurotic misfit, or because that entire culture is inadequate 
for dialogue with the new world of industry? 

Which then means asking ourselves whether Volponi, in addition to 
denouncing the blindness of an economic system without a plan and project 
for man, as he will say in the book-interview written with Leonetti in 1994, 
does not also perceive the crisis of a humanistic culture reduced to a legacy 
of saints and heroes that has become useless. 

In this question we also understand the unresolved self-projection in the 
character of Bruto Saraccini, thus mirroring the author in his collecting 
passions: 


Same day. Later he too will collect paintings. He seeks above all Bartolomeo Schedoni, Michiel 
Sweerts, Francois Nomé, known as Monsu Desiderio, a white and hallucinated painter of ruined 
buildings and squares and flaming martyrs. In the corners most decorated with portal columns 
and capitals of its scenes, the bloody martyrdom of some early Christian saint takes place, or 
the armed clash between two high-ranking plumed knights, or between the small dispersed 
groups of two numerous armies, whose opposing ranks pass far away . 


The description continues with a painting by Monsu Desiderio that 
Sarracini owns and which is a mise en abyme of the hallucinated nocturnal 
landscape that dominates The Flies of Capital. A landscape crossed by a fire 
on the banks of a lake, by looming buildings and by humans on the run. The 
consolation inherent in a closeness with nature, still recognizable in 
Memoriale and, already significantly damaged, in Corporale in the famous 


episode of the felling of a rowan tree, is completely missing in The Flies of 
Capital. The entire landscape is urbanized, there is only room for an 
observation of the fall of the romantic illusion of nature, and there is not 
even the Leopardian dialectic between nature and culture that characterized 
The Irritable Planet (1978). 

Bruto Saraccini dreams of a world of beauty, but artificial, the same 
beautiful and significant things collected by Volponi. Those assets that the 
position of industrial manager can ensure for Saraccin1: 


He dreams of a villa in Bolsena, far from the town, high up, but with a view of the lake, and a 
collection of paintings from the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries, Sienese and Bolognese, 
Neapolitan and Lombard, of reality: perhaps a still life by Caravaggio, some Etruscan bronze, 
Greek and Roman Republican or Augustan marbles, heads and busts of philosophers and 
emperors. 


But it is in a subsequent passage that we can grasp the profound nature of 
this excruciating doubling, of a crisis that occurs on both fronts for the 
author and his alter ego: 


July 13th: the doubling of the Master of 1975 is required of him, it is now indispensable. Later, 
at home, he says to himself: there is a fourteenth-century Umbrian painter called the Maestro 
Arcano, while a sculptor who is his contemporary and from the same region is called the 
Maestro Sottile. We do not have a precise memory of them, we do not know whether they are 
individuals or workshops; their production remains as the only document, assimilable and 
composable into a unitary corpus. The duration of his doubling, however, is limited just like a 
narcotic effect. Then the master who is no longer a master confides to himself: industry does 
not arouse similar impulses of beauty. 


This and other passages can be read in parallel with some parts of the 
poetic collection With text in front, published in 1986: "But which art 
workshop altar / for the master of 1971 / which table and language within 
the industry?" 

If as we read in The Flies of Capital: 


The night of Linate is overcast, continental, full of noises and alarms, closed off towards many 
directions, towards the ring roads, the shelters of city habits, the avenues for the motorways. 
The night of the living grows smaller. 


How will the managerial knight, the Arcane Master, armed with his 
medieval trappings, face it? 

Saraccini's inadequacy and anachronism pass through the references to 
painting, which is a sort of allegory. Volponi insinuates the doubt that 


beauty, research, study, in short the humanistic knowledge presupposed by 
painting, are ineffective weapons in the face of the new world: "The night 
of the living is getting smaller." 

Bruto Sarracini is imbued with figurative culture, but what use is it to 
him if he cannot bring the two worlds into dialogue? 

Things, objects, spaces gain a voice, but they are always chosen, elitist 
spaces, like the hall where the meetings between Saraccini and the president 
of the company take place. 


Saraccini needed a witness, firm, reliable. The hall was his witness, furnished and colourful, 
spacious and rich, with all the intelligence penetrated and felt, also launched towards the future 
and the most daring explorations, as was affirmed by Burri's bags, by Ernst's forest of '24 , from 
Savinio's vessel of '29. 


The winning industry has other iconographies, a modernity that has its 
roots in the early twentieth century: Licini, De Chirico, Sironi, Burri, 
Savinio, Ernst. When Astolfo, nephew of Donna Fulgenzia (characters 
identified with the exponents of the Agnelli house), returns home, after 
having met a group of ugly workers from his factory, he 1s surrounded by 
ancient books and marble sketches on the glass table. 


On the walls, paintings by Mird and Max Ernst; at the bottom three canvases by De Chirico, 
squares from 1913 and 1917 and a Hector and Andromache from 1914. 

[...] On the central wall there is a Balthus, depicting a little girl lying on the sofa, her hands 
around her knees: painted with phosphorescent porous grain. 


But the beauty of the paintings does not console him, on the contrary it 
makes the contrast with the scene he has just seen even more acute: the 
workers leaving the factory, vulgar, badly dressed, with dark mouths and 
scarves half covering their faces. The thought of the ugliness of his female 
workers oppresses him, and he asks himself: "Why are people like this still 
in industry?" And above all, why hasn't industry made them better, just as it 
hasn't made the appearance of the city better which has actually become 
uglier? 

The utopia and snobbery of this prince of industry are paired with the 
weakness and compromise of Saraccini. For both, painting is the equivalent 
of a world endowed with meaning, beauty and richness, the possibility of 
choosing and deciding, but for a few. Answering the question that the 
lawyer Trasmanati asks Overath in Corporale — “What is painting?” —, for 
the characters of The Flies of Capital, painting is an elitist refuge. 


Absurdly, a painting that speaks to contemporaneity and about 
contemporaneity, a painting by Lichtenstein "symbol of cultural, 
democratic, avant-garde and entrepreneurial internationality", comes to life 
and speaks in the first person, as elsewhere in the novel, chairs, desks, 
plants and other objects inanimate animals speak. Between irony and 
sociological investigation, the self-description of the painting comes true in 
the judgment of a modest secretary who admires it hanging in the 
presidential office: 


— It looks like a comic... The Masked Man or Spider-Man piece... It's exactly made and cut out 
in the same way... You can even see the dots of the drawing, like in the comic book... The same 
flavor of colored paper, bigger here... 

I was happy with this judgment because it fully reflected the intention and also the way of 
working of my factor. He wanted to extract and magnify a recurring module of the most banal 
behavior with a painting that was also ostentatious and banal, colored with the most usual, 
repeated and worn American colors. 

I'm in here in an exaggerated way, but without much conviction. I watch and remain silent, at 
most I lie down. I feel my American colors darkening and wearing out more and more, and the 
black dots of the fake screen are emerging more and more. If I look out the window it seems to 
me that the screened background is lying over everything. 


The reference to the halftone background, to the tonal grid used in 
industrial photographic reproduction, is an important indicator of a new 
way of looking at contemporaneity. If in Moravia we still found the 
pictorial-visual devices of the window and the mirror still persistent, 
although changed in character with respect to tradition, in Volponi's latest 
narrative production the opaque reticulated background, derived from the 
photographic lexicon, stands out as the metaphor of a new unknowability of 
the world, its resistance to being looked at and seen except through a 
standardized grid. 
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3 
THE VISUAL EXCUSION OF PIER PAOLO 
PASOLINI 


The roots of living life 


In October 1975, a few weeks before his death, Pier Paolo Pasolini had 
the photographer Dino Pederiali come to the house he owned in Chia to 
take a series of portraits. Naked intent on reading or writing, the poet- 
writer-director is filmed by Pederiali as if he were spying on him from 
behind the glass of the building. They are all photographs that portray 
Pasolini en artiste. 

It is striking that in some of these photographs, probably destined, as has 
been hypothesized, to be included in the Petrolio project, Pasolini is shown 
bent on the ground tracing the profile of his beloved university professor 
Roberto Longhi, whose courses he had followed in Bologna thirty 'years 
ago. 

This is not the only homage to the master. Pasolini had already dedicated 
the screenplay of Mamma Roma (1962) to him and on more than one 
occasion had demonstrated his debt towards the man who had been not only 
the creator of a "figurative effulgence", but of a real initiation , of an 
openness to the possibility of thinking and looking differently: 


Unsheathed like a sword, he spoke like no one spoke. His vocabulary was a complete novelty. 
For a boy oppressed and humiliated by school culture, by the conformism of fascist society, this 
was the revolution. 


Pasolini would have liked to graduate with Roberto Longhi and if instead 
his thesis was then discussed on Pascoli's poetry in 1945, with Carlo 
Calcaterra as supervisor, it was because of the war. Pasolini said that the 
first three chapters of the thesis to be delivered to Longhi, on Carra, De 
Pisis and Morandi, were lost following the dispersion of the Italian army, of 
which Pasolini was part of as an officer student in Pisa, after 8 September 


1943 ; in the meantime Longhi had been suspended from teaching for not 
having joined the Italian Social Republic. The interest in contemporary 
painters, the discussions with Longhi's friend and young assistant, 
Francesco Arcangeli, the writings for the university magazine "II setaccio" 
testify to Pasolini's prevalent and early interest in the figurative world. 

Longhi had taught a generation how to see and, above all, to seek a 
verbal equivalence of what was seen, through a language that was 
expressive in seeking adherence to its subject - the Eliotian "objective 
correlative" evoked by Contini in his first essay On the method by Roberto 
Longhi from 1949 -, and had the ability to restore the prismatic complexity 
of the images, the intersection between history, language, gesture. And 
again he had taught: that seeing could be a cognitive, aesthetic and poetic 
act, if poured into words. And finally: that through some fundamental 
junctions of pictorial history, Giotto, Masaccio, Piero della Francesca, 
Caravaggio, it was possible to gain awareness of Italian history in its 
peculiar interweaving between local declinations and the national horizon. 

That this type of teaching could lead to the cinema of one of his most 
gifted students, in retrospect, seems entirely logical, but the first possibility 
of a verbo-visual equivalence had been cultivated by Pasolini on the terrain 
of poetry. In the debut Poesie a Casarsa (1942), later reprinted in La 
Migliore Giovani (1954), there is, for example, a homage to Manzu's 1938 
crouching David, an early juxtaposition on the page of a verbal and a visual 
suggestion, suggested mainly from the title: For Manzu's “David”. 

The testing ground for the development of one's own poetics are, initially, 
the artists contemporary to the author. 

The first critical reading of the painter Giuseppe Zigaina, very near and 
dear to Pasolini, published in an article entitled Light and the Friulian 
painters in issue 21 of the "Messaggero Veneto" of 1947, introduces the 
term pastiche, a sort of material equivalent of multilingualism Continian, 
understood as awareness of tradition and an irrepressible tendency towards 
its hybridization which Pasolini would then make become the pivot of his 
own aesthetics. 

Pasolini presented twenty drawings by Renato Guttuso at the Nuova Pesa 
gallery in 1962 and showed his paintings, The Crucifixion and The Workers 
in the Street, in La rage (1963), where he contrasted him with the naive 
realism of the socialist painters, effectively staging a discussion on art and 
communism began with the first and second issues of "Nuovi arguments" in 


1953, with important interventions by Alberto Moravia, Sergio Solmi, 
Renato Guttuso, Nicola Chiaramonte and Franco Fortini. The interpretation 
that Pasolini develops of Guttuso, a friend at least until the disagreement 
over the protest of '68, focuses on that same dichotomy between cultural 
tradition and subversion, between expressive poetic tension and critical 
realism that he feels is his own. Conversely, the criticism that Pasolini 
expresses in the poem Picasso, published close to the Roman exhibition 
dedicated to the Spanish painter in 1953 and then merged into Le ceneri di 
Gramsci (1957), regarding the painting Peace, defined as an "idyll of white 
urangutans", gathers a widespread distrust among Pasolini's friends and 
interlocutors, Alberto Moravia and Francesco Arcangeli first of all, who, 
while recognizing the value of the Spaniard's painting, also denounced his 
easy ideological flattening, his expressive drying up in favor of an exhibited 
mannerism , as a narrator, to quote Arcangeli. For Pasolini it became a 
renunciation of disorder, of barbarism which alone can put the finger on the 
ongoing crisis, bourgeoisisation served on the tamed plate of a revolution 
never made. 

The reflection on his contemporary artists, including Toti Scialoja and 
Renzo Vespignani, is therefore a way to explore the possibility of a 
common horizon, despite the difference in means. 

This experimentation, between visual and verbal, is one of the common 
threads in the poetic production through Le ceneri di Gramsci (1957) up to 
the collection The religion of my time (1961), whose "poems", writes Maria 
Rizzatolli, "reveal the traces of 'a writing that wants to be other writing’, 
aimed at searching for models that can guide the metamorphosis of the 
word into an image”. A period of time during which Pasolini elaborates his 
complex approach to the audiovisual medium. 

This is demonstrated by the intense research into seeing that runs through 
his entire production in verse. 

It is in an extended oxymoron, for example - seeing through closed 
marble eyelids - that the central part of the tercet poem The Apennines that 
opens Gramsci's Ashes takes place. 

The eyelids through which Pasolini imagines seeing an Italy that flows 
through the centuries are those of the funerary sculpture of Ilaria del 
Carretto by Jacopo della Quercia in the cathedral of Lucca: 


Inside the cloistered transept 
like inside an aquarium, they are made of marble 


resigned the eyelids, the chest 


where he reaches his hands in a calm 
distance. There is the dawn there 
and the Italian evening, its woe 


birth, his death colorless. 
Sleep, the empty centuries: none 
chisel will be able to undermine the mass 


dimness of these eyelids. 


A succession of snapshots unrolls one after the other under the closed 
eyelids, with a powerful forcing of the material, the "resigned marble", and 
of the very image of the deceased who, despite being "lost in death", is the 
intermediary, more than a vision, of a kind of clairvoyance. They are the 
places of the "nation" and of the "popular Italian world", those that are 
evoked with a process of reverse ekphrasis, from art to life, under closed 
eyelids. One could also read an anticipation, a bud, of the idea later 
developed by Pasolini of film editing as an act of death necessary to reveal 
the meaning, but also the appropriation of a mode of vision that passes 
through another gaze, produced and embodied, in a work of art. 

It is always Pasolini who sees, but he sees through those very heavy 
membranes, because they are made of marble, because they are sealed, 
because they are full of centuries of Italian history. In a similar, but not 
analogous way, in the part that opens The religion of my time, in the poem 
Wealth is through the eyes of a proletarian who wanders on the frescoed 
walls of the cycle of the cross by Piero della Francesca in the basilica of 
San Francesco in Arezzo, which Pasolini doubles first by emulating 
Longhi's prose of the famous monograph on Piero, then by attributing his 
Marian and maternal obsession to the naive eye of the proletarian: 


But from there the eye already drops, 

lost, elsewhere... Lost stops 

on the wall where, suspended, 

like two worlds, he discovers two bodies... one 
facing each other, in an Asian woman 
twilight... A dark young man, 

articulated in the massive clothes, and she, 
she, the naive mother, the featherless matron, 
Maria [...] 


Therefore Pasolini's seeing is always a seeing that is filtered and which 
filters in turn, which needs to be doubled and dislocated, now through a 
work of art, now through the gaze of others. 

The second part of the poem opens with a social and class specificity: 


Foam is this look that servile 

fight against this Quiet; and now, 

resigned, he peeks to see if he has arrived 

time to go out, if the comings and goings 
which buzzes muffled here, call it back 

to daily acts, to joys 

noises in the evening. Foam the swarms 

of bourgeois behind the rubble 

of the altar, with your hands 

they make themselves mirrors, they stretch their faces 
tired, thirsty 

(which transcends them, puts them on their trail 
of another testimony) of being the faithful 
witnesses of a past that is theirs. 


fal 


And still at this chronological height, below the threshold of the sixties, 
Pasolini can sing: 


These are the places, lost in the heart 
tural area of Italy, where it has weight 
again the bad, and weigh the good, while 
the ardor foams innocently 

of boys, and young men are virile 

in the offended, not exalted soul, 

from the humiliating ordeal 

of sex, from everyday life 

wickedness of the world. And if full 

of an honesty as old as the soul, 

here men remain believers 

in some faith — and poor fervor 

he owns so much of their acts 

to lose them in a buzz without memory — 
more poetic and lofty 

it is this foaming of life. 


foal 


Supporting a movement that goes from ancient beauty, stratified in the 
Italian artistic heritage to its revival almost as a biological offshoot, through 
genetic transmission, in his people, Pasolini carries out a movement that 
will later be typical of his cinema: to find in an averagely poorly educated 


humanity , often in non-professional actors, the gestures, words and 
movements of a humanism of pictorial origin even before literary. 

This idealization will not fully withstand the impact of the following 
years. With an autobiographical investment that becomes more and more 
aware, and in his distorting awareness, Pasolini will join the mannerists 
Rosso and Pontormo in La ricotta (1963) alongside the metric of Giotto and 
Masaccio, master of chiaroscuro and volume invoked for the filming of 
Accattone. and self-projection in Romanino, a restless and Lutheran painter, 
according to the interpretation he gives in a long speech on the occasion of 
the exhibition dedicated to him, in Brescia, in 1965. 

The quotes from painting and the general pictorial and iconic structure 
are innumerable in his cinema and prose, often complicated by references 
and statements made in interviews. But if in the declared love for Giotto 
and Masaccio it is easy to grasp that urge to structure one's cinema as a 
complex machine which through artificial devices - chiaroscuro, 
perspective - wants to pierce reality and appropriate it, even in the 
mannerist and eccentric Pasolini manages to convey a similar desire. In the 
poem La Guinea, part of the collection Poesia in forma di rosa (1964), 
Pasolini once again refers to the painters to describe the wooded landscape: 


Not Correggio, perhaps: but certainly the taste 
of sweet and great mannerism 

that he touches with his sweetly robust whim 
the roots of living life: and it is realism... 


Mannerism is a term full of troubled historical criticism, which in the 
years preceding the release of Pasolini's poem was brought into focus by 
historiography in its negative and positive meanings, in particular by 
Giuliano Briganti in The Italian Way (1961). The Friulian poet, with a 
typical oxymoron, makes it coincide with the term realism. But it is a 
convergence not so much on a stylistic level, but rather the ability to grasp 
"living life". Pasolini casually embraces in the notion of realism a type of 
painting that could be described as anything but realistic like that of the 
great mannerists. What was important was the lesson of Briganti who, right 
from the essay I] manierismo e Pellegrino Tibaldi (1945) had proposed a 
problematic definition later accepted by Pasolini's friend, Francesco 
Arcangeli, but also the fact that in painting it was possible to find, beyond 
the styles, those “roots of living life” that were so dear to him. 


In the union between painting and reality perceived through the senses, 
rendered through technical mastery, we find a refrain now known through 
other writers who have made use of it, Moravia first and foremost, but 
Pasolini resorts to painting as a means to deify or iconize the visible that 
attracts and arouses in him a movement of desire or a form of 
contemplation. Alongside this modality which appropriates the history of 
art and bends it to its own expressive needs, another emerges, the one which 
claims to free itself from all cultural conditioning and aspires to a statement 
free of literary and visual memory, just as the he author wrote in “Cinema & 
Film” in 1967: “I want that Christ to present himself as Christ in reality / 
[...] I will evoke reality with reality,” that is, as an absolute manifestation of 
being. Captured no longer and not only through the images of art history, 
but through biographical experience, brought to the level of icon and idol, 
writes Donati, like the body of mother Mary, Susanna Colussi, in the 
Gospel according to Matthew. 

In 1968 Teorema was released, where Pasolini once again attacked 
bourgeois conventions, causing a young man, an uncanny, to fall into a 
wealthy, conventional and repressed family who, through the revelation of 
the sacredness of sex, upsets the lives of all those with whom he comes into 
contact with: the waitress who will become a mystic, the mother who will 
give herself over to her passion for young people, the daughter who will go 
mad, the father who will strip himself of all possessions to embrace the 
desert, and finally the son who will want to express himself through 
painting. An abstract painting with which he actually realizes that his own 
social class has made him powerless to express himself, to have authentic 
contact with reality. 

We will then need to ask ourselves a little more precisely what Pasolini 
meant by reality. The theoretical commitment to giving a definition, in 
literature and cinema, is, as we know, linked to the debate of the 1950s on 
realism, neorealism and abstractionism. But it is a definition that we often 
find in Pasolini negatively, that is, starting from what denies reality. 

The epistle in verse In the death of realism, later released with The 
religion of my time, was read at the presentation of the Strega finalists on 
27 June 1960, to support the candidacy of Calvino's The non-existent 
knight. The epistle is a parody of Antony's speech over Caesar's corpse, in 
the third act of Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. What Pasolini laments the 
death of is the realism of writers such as Carlo Cassola, who later won the 


Strega with Bube's Girl, who according to Pasolini reduced language to the 
"greyness of the state". Realism on the other hand: 


[eal 

He also leaves you the Pasticciaccio di Gadda, 
stupendous prefiguration of every 

creating camouflage: it leaves you together 
Moravia's good and ruthless diagnoses, 

the sociological sweetness of Levi, 

Bassani's golden story, the creatures 

from the Island of Arturo, some young people 
who hopes for a non-slavish future, 

and a small Bolognese workshop. 

And Calvino leaves you. His prose 

rather French than Tuscan, 

his flair more Voltarian than 

Strapaesano: its simplicity 

not grey, its measure not tedious, 

its non-presumptuous clarity. 

His beautiful love for the world 

leavened and twisted by the fairy tale. 

The neo-purists, the white socialists 

— welcomed in the Vatican — they will not be able to 
never again deprive yourself of this inheritance. 


[...] 


The anthology Writers of reality, edited with Enzo Siciliano and Attilio 
Bertolucci, was published by Garzanti the following year, in 1961. The 
juxtaposition between figurative facts and writing, in a regional and 
historical key, draws a map in which painting and sculpture make guide and 
precede literature. 

Let us therefore return to the photographic portraits of Pasolini as a 
painter: those in which he draws Longhi's profile, in turn taken from a 
photograph, are particularly significant in the substantial gallery that the 
author leaves of himself as a painter, alongside his own self-portraits or 
shots while drawing Callas, during the making of the film Medea (1969). 
They are so because there is embedded in them a mise en abyme dear to the 
author's procedures: Pasolini is depicted as a painter who portrays the one 
who had taught him to look at and understand painters. However, his most 
detailed and studied appearance as a painter is in the film he wrote and 
directed, The Decameron (1971). 

Pasolini plays an extra, a pupil of Giotto busy frescoing the walls of a 
cathedral, and yet he is an important character, as is Ser Ciappelletto, 


because he acts as a witness-frame, as a gaze that encloses and connects the 
stories. 

Giotto-Pasolini's pupil is also responsible for the final shot and the 
sentence that closes the film. 

After the scaffolding has been moved, the friars ring the bells in 
celebration, everyone toasts the newly created frescoes, Giotto-Pasolini's 
pupil joins in the toast, but then turns and takes a step away. The camera 
only shows his shoulders and his head from behind while he says: "But I 
ask myself: why create a work when it is so beautiful to just dream about 
it?" 

What meaning should be attributed to this phrase, pronounced by the 
director in the guise of a painter, therefore at the height of that combination 
of different skills and contaminations of languages which was the figure 
intensely sought by Pasolini and which in the Decameron, the 
cinematographic translation of a literary work in turn densely interwoven 
with pictorial references, does it reach one of its peaks? 

It is necessary to recontextualize the scene, which is preceded by a 
sequence in which Giotto-Pasolini's pupil is filmed on his bed, while he 
dreams of a Last Judgment, modeled on Giotto's one in the Scrovegni 
chapel, but with the Madonna enthroned, Silvana Mangano , instead of the 
Eternal Father. 

The artist and friend of Pasolini, Luigi Zigaina, was the first to notice the 
complex mise-en-scéne that the appearance of Giotto's pupil brings into the 
film, with reference to a painting by Velazquez, The Forge of Vulcan, and in 
general to the complex mise en abyme of which the Spanish painter had 
demonstrated in Las Meninas. Pasolini's attention had probably been 
brought to the painter by Foucault's essay Le parole e le cose, published in 
1966 and translated into Italy the following year. Al Velazquez of Las 
Meninas Pasolini will also intertwine his reflections on the gaze in the 1973 
drama Calderon. 

In the Decameron the painter-director, a pupil of Giotto-Pasolini, appears 
with a bandage around his head like the Vulcan, the forger of weapons, and 
therefore the supreme creator, of Velazquez's Forge. At various moments 
his gaze frames the scenes, finally he dreams of his own completed work, 
and from his dream draws the lifeblood that will nourish it and bring it to 
completion. 


The phrase with which Giotto-Pasolini's pupil denies us his face, 
previously framed with very close-ups, seems to allude to the secret and 
inviolable dimension from which works of art originate: the world of 
dreams, in which there is a completeness and logic that art can only try to 
match. 

Pasolini had extensively theorized the link between cinema and the world 
of dreams and memory, made up of pre-grammatical signs, polysemous 
images, in the essay II “cinema di poetica” (1965), later published in 
Empirismo eretico (1971), the same collection in which The written 
language of reality (1966) also converged, where he took a further step: if 
the linguistic instrument on which cinema is based - images - is of an 
irrationalistic and dreamlike type, it is also true that reality itself offers itself 
as cinema in nature: 


Therefore, if reality is nothing but cinema in nature, it follows that the first and main human 
language can be considered action itself: as a relationship of mutual representation with others 
and with physical reality. 


With a reasoning not alien to a certain level of paradoxicality, Pasolini 
tried to put together two aspects that were equally important to him: on the 
one hand the aesthetic quality linked to an interior world, nourished by 
dreams, sedimented images, intersections and slippages between word and 
image; on the other hand, reality, adherence to the physical existence - of 
bodies - and linguistic existence - of speech - in its unexpurgated nature, 
uneducated by class rites and superstructures. 

In the Decameron Pasolini placed a concentration of apparently divergent 
requests. The interviews released during and after the making of the film 
make this clear. For example, in the magazine “Giorni — Vie Nuovi’, to 
which Pasolini had collaborated from 1960 to 1965, writing a column 
entitled Dialoghi, he wrote in issue 26, dated 19 July 1972: 


[...] unfortunately the whole world around me, and I see it without controversy, both on the side 
of the bourgeoisie and on the side of the revolutionaries, that is, those who contest the 
bourgeoisie at all levels, slides frighteningly towards unreal forms, towards ways of being 
completely unreal. They end up leaving room for linguistic and expressive monstrosities, which 
have the ultimate result of eliminating what is actually reality in practice: the bodies are never 
there. [...] No, this doesn't happen in Naples, and for such a fundamental reason I went to shoot 
The Decameron in Naples. In the heart of Naples, the poor are still what they are, but, at the 
bourgeois level, at the level of our cultural life, all bodies are masked. 


Pasolini motivated the choice of Naples, and of the Neapolitan dialect, as 
a privileged place for the setting of the film, with the idea that there, among 
the working class and poorer classes, an authentic relationship with being a 
body and with expressing its needs through authentic gestures and words, 
not yet compromised by the standardization of a society dominated by the 
imperative of consuming goods. 

The key word of this text is reality, together with its opposite, unreality. 

We find it with a similar formulation in a statement released to the 
magazine “Sipario”, in issue 300 of May 1970, when the film was in 
production: 


Boccaccio pretends to argue with his time, but his is not a polemic, he is in full symbiosis with 
the society in which clericalism and medieval residues hovered. Ultimately, mine now is a work 
of regret for the past, regret for an unjust but real society in its own way: today the injustices are 
still there, even if there is more well-being, but what is most atrocious has lost a real 
relationship with reality. [...] Yes, in a certain sense I regret what in Boccaccio represents a 
peasant and artisanal past compared to a present that all this has destroyed: but by regretting it I 
cannot do it again, I cannot support that world which is now obsolete, also because, if by 
hypothesis If I did, I would betray the true spirit of Boccaccio. And also for this reason I 
reconstructed that world as a world of popular classes and I went to Naples to rediscover [...] an 
authentic relationship between the people and reality, a relationship that the people, whatever 
their ideology, manage to establish without the ideological distortions of the petty bourgeois. 


At the height of that idealization of a more authentic world, which for 
Pasolini is always pre-industrial, peasant and rural, reality is placed, in its 
opposite and therefore in the petty bourgeois distortion, in the blindness of a 
society devoted to homologation because it is made of consumers, the 
unreality that is first and foremost of language and bodily gestures. 

Pasolini's dialectic, reiterated in many other writings and interventions, 
leads us back again to the opposition reality/unreality. 

Yet, while it is easier to circumscribe the entirely negative meaning of 
unreal and unreality in their evident anthropological, social and political 
trait, we must ask ourselves what the author meant by reality or better yet 
by realism, especially in reference to a work like The Decameron, where 
the pictorial matrix of his cinema, and therefore fully artificial and cultural, 
is consciously exhibited. A striking example is the philological reference to 
Longhi's discoveries on Giotto's already perspective spaciousness, as 
announced in the article Giotto Spacious in “Paragone” of 1952, which 
Pasolini makes his own with the framing of a chandelier on the bare wall 


that closes the first episode of the film and which derives from the 
Scrovegni chapel in Padua. 

On the one hand we have the Neapolitan setting, the dialect, the bodies 
shot naturally, all the paraphernalia exhibited and reiterated on the path to a 
longed-for authenticity; but upon closer inspection, the structure in which 
Pasolini makes this jumble act is cultural in the highest, philological, 
historical sense. 

The culmination of Longhi's teaching on pictorial realism was reached 
with his Caravaggio studies. In 1952 the volume Caravaggio was published, 
where the scholar provided a complete definition of realism, and many 
references to cinema, in years in which the debate had quickly become 
literary from a pictorial one. In 1953 Longhi also curated a historic 
exhibition in Milan resulting from the works on Caravaggio and Lombard 
painting, Painters of reality in Lombardy, which was of great importance for 
Giovanni Testor1. 

The warning to the reader of Longhi's Caravaggio sounds like this: 


Therefore a "realistic" story of Caravaggio was something to be experienced; when it is 
accepted that the works are also documentary facts; and as long as it remains firmly established 
that any story, even the most mirrored one, can never go beyond verisimilitude; in the same way 
that not even realistic painting can give us the whole reality, but only the illusion, the projection 
of it, or as a biographer of Caravaggio said, the true fake. 


How can we not find a close consonance between Pasolini's method of 
grasping the sacred in the creaturely, in the low, in the physical, and 
Longhi's discovery, following the descriptive trace of the seventeenth- 
century historian Bellori, that Caravaggio's Magdalene is none other than a 
girl drying herself your hair in your room. A girl, perhaps a prostitute, 
caught in her own intimacy and pretending for Maddalena. 

In terms of technique and style, Pasolini absorbs the lesson of painting, 
the illusion of reality, one thing that pretends another, and reworks it in all 
his films. In the Decameron, however, a further step occurred, of sensitivity 
and awareness of one's time, in which the perception of one's own 
irrelevance in speaking, of the end of the intellectual power to impact 
history, crept in. It is significant that in a 1967 text written for an exhibition 
dedicated to his painter and writer friend Carlo Levi, Melopea per Levi, 
Pasolini wrote: "Just as you are no longer a painter / I am no longer a poet." 
We are far from the leading artist, whom he had greeted in Guttuso only a 
few years earlier. 


As Galluzzi writes, "the aesthetic-political battle of the fifties, in which 
Longhi's artistic acquisitions had had a 'class' interpretation (remember the 
civil value of the Romanesque re-enactment of the Italian landscape of the 
Apennines), was now reduced to a contemplation vibrant with nostalgia’. 

“T play, but by playing I distinguish myself from a reality that I no longer 
like: in the Decameron I play a reality that I still like, but which no longer 
exists in history,” Pasolini will say in The Rules of an Illusion. 


If intervening on contemporary reality had become increasingly difficult, 
so much so that in the final sentence of the Decameron one could also read 
a hint of distrust in the expressive possibilities of the artist, dreams, myths 
and artifice could still do something for reality. 

Pasolini never stops reflecting on realism. In 1974 he wrote the essay La 
luce di Caravaggio, twenty years after the release of Longht's text: 


All I can know about Caravaggio is what Longhi said about him. It is true that Caravaggio was 
a great inventor, and therefore a great realist. But what did Caravaggio invent? In answering 
this question which I am not asking purely rhetorically, I can only stick to Roberto Longhi. 
Caravaggio invented: first: a new world which according to cinematographic terminology is 
called profilmic, by which I mean everything that is in front of the camera: that is, Caravaggio 
invented a whole world to put in front of the easel in his studio: types new people, in the social 
and characterological sense, new types of objects, new types of landscape. Second: he invented 
a new light, he replaced the universal light of the Platonic Renaissance with an everyday and 
dramatic light. Both the new types of characters and things and the new type of light, 
Caravaggio invented them because he saw them in reality. He realized that around him — 
excluded from the cultural ideology in force for about two centuries — there were men who had 
never appeared in large altarpieces or frescoes, and there were hours of the day, fleeting but 
absolute forms of illumination, which had never been reproduced and pushed further and 
further away from usage and the norm, had ended up becoming scandalous, and therefore 
removed. So much so that probably painters, and men in general up to Caravaggio probably 
didn't even see them. 


Knowing how to see the things that cultural and social conventions 
prevent one from seeing is like creating them from scratch, this is the crux 
of the lesson on realism that Pasolini draws from Longhi's Caravaggio. 

Addressing reality in the Longhian sense adopted by Pasolini is therefore 
equivalent to discarding any naturalistic mimicry and instead placing 
oneself in front of what has been excluded by the dominant cultural 
ideology. 

The rereading of Longhi's Caravaggio adapts, in a cinematic key, at a 
moment in which even on a theoretical level Pasolini seems to have found 
the code of codes in the audiovisual medium, three fundamental 


acquisitions: the discovery of new subjects, a dramatic light that replaces 
the Platonic light Renaissance, the luminous diaphragm that divides the 
author and spectators from what is represented (it could also be called 
theatrical light). Pasolini becomes passionate about the technical device 
used by the painter, again according to Longhi, namely the mirror: 


This diaphragm, which transposes the things painted by Caravaggio into a separate universe, in 
a certain sense dead, at least compared to the life and realism with which those things were 
perceived and painted, was wonderfully explained by Roberto Longhi with the supposition that 
the Caravaggio painted while looking at his figures reflected in a mirror. These figures were 
therefore those that Caravaggio had realistically chosen, neglected greengrocer's boys, women 
of the people never taken into consideration, etc., and furthermore they were immersed in that 
real light of a concrete daily hour, with all the sun and all its shadow: and yet... and yet inside 
the mirror everything appears suspended as if from an excess of truth, an excess of evidence, 
which makes it seem dead. 


We know how film editing was for Pasolini the equivalent of "death that 
carries out a lightning-fast montage of our life" giving it a complete 
meaning, revealing its truth. But then, if reality needs to die in order to be 
approached and fixed, so that it reveals to us the truth that it intrinsically 
carries within itself - be it through a mirror, an estrangement, a camouflage, 
a temporal and geographical dislocation, all expedients practiced by 
Pasolini — art, all art, can be understood as an immense self-sacrifice, and 
reality the bloody altar that requires this sacrifice. 

As Marco Antonio Bazzocchi noted in The Philosophers' Puppets, when 
Pasolini had to bring cinema back to its primordial phase as a way of reality 
expressing itself through signs, he imagined a primitive barbarian and 
imagined him in the act of eating or being eaten. It becomes a pure 
coincidence between "the body of the Existent and the Real, physically 
without interruption" and the revival of the myth of the god who dies to be 
reborn perfect. 

An extreme conception which, moreover, comes true in Pasolini's last 
production, both filmic and literary, finds coincidence in his own death and 
leaves space for interpreting the final sentence of the Decameron as a 
hesitation, as the admission of an irrepressible gap between art and life, if 
not at a very high price: “Why create a work when it is so beautiful to just 
dream about it?” 
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4 
ITALO CALVINO AND THE UNSUPPLIABLE 
NEED TO SEE 


“It would be better, to help me narrate, if I drew a 
map of the places” 


Italo Calvino's greatest editorial ambition was to rework his books so 
much so that, if he could, he would have deleted the date before each 
edition, in a dizzying pursuit of the author's perception and the readers' 
reception, which had changed over time. Many of his texts have been 
published in different, expanded and consolidated editions. With Calvin it is 
therefore legitimate to start from the end, or almost. 

In the fourth of his American Lessons (1985) dedicated to Visibility, the 
author declares the dependence of his writing process on images: 


Therefore, when conceiving a story, the first thing that comes to mind is an image that for some 
reason presents itself to me as full of meaning, even if I would not know how to formulate this 
meaning in discursive or conceptual terms. As soon as the image has become clear enough in 
my mind, I begin to develop it into a story, or rather, it is the images themselves that develop 
their implicit potential, the story that they carry within themselves. Around each image others 
arise, a field of analogies, symmetries, contrasts is formed. 


Calvino continues by specifying that at that point language intervenes, in 
the search to adapt the style to the initial vision, then discursive reasoning 
takes over which composes the images into a drawing, into a story. 
However, the pre-eminence of the images is not only initial, at the moment 
of germination of the story, but remains decisive until the end: 


However, visual solutions continue to be decisive, and sometimes arrive unexpectedly at 
deciding situations that neither the conjectures of thought nor the resources of language would 
be able to resolve. 


Starting with the verse from Purgatory (XVI, 25) “Then it rained inside 
the high imagination’, the lesson on visibility poses a central question to all 
of Calvino's literary production: where do the images that are then 
translated into words come from? If for Dante there was no doubt that the 
source of all vision was God, Calvino admits that for moderns the 
transmitters of images can be the most varied. So much so that, with a 
certain pride, he cites the illustrated stories of the "Corriere dei piccolo" as 
his first source of visual training and storytelling, at a time when he was not 
yet capable of reading and therefore was free to give images who saw all 
the meanings that his imagination suggested to him. Indeed, it seems that it 
is precisely in the gap between the image and its possible interpretation that 
the spark of the story can be released, the imaginative spark that will make 
the story possible. Calvino states that this was the procedure adopted with 
the tarot figures in II castello dei destini crossedi (1969), while for La 
taverna dei destini crossedi (1973), where the comparison was with the 
painting of Carpaccio's large canvases in San Giorgio degli Schiavoni and 
with many other painters, he created a fantastic iconology by adding the life 
of Saint Jerome, that of Saint George and his own in a narrative continuum. 

At this point in the fourth lesson, Calvino realizes that he must further 
clarify the relationship between visual imagination and narration: 


Let's say that various elements combine to form the visual part of the literary imagination: 
direct observation of the real world, phantasmatic and dreamlike transfiguration, the figurative 
world transmitted by culture at its various levels, and a process of abstraction, condensation and 
internalization of sensitive experience, of decisive importance both in visualization and in the 
verbalization of thoughts. 


An example of how the visual dimensions evoked here by Calvino — 
perception, transfiguration, culture — intertwine on the page is the 
description of Bradamante bathing in The Nonexistent Knight (1959). In 
this novel, which is one of the many Ariosto variations conceived by 
Calvino, the details of the horses' harnesses and the knights' liveries are of 
particular importance precisely because the knight who gives the story its 
title is made only of the pure appearance of these, a ghost of a world of 
ghosts, such as that of chivalric poems. When the naive Rambaldo spots the 
warrior in the periwinkle tunic, alongside whom he dueled, going down to 
the river, he follows him, and still does not know that it is a woman: 


He reached the riverbed, stuck his head out among the leaves: the warrior was there. His head 
and torso were still encased in impenetrable armor and helmet, like a crustacean; but he had 
taken off his thighs, his knees and his greaves, and in short he was naked from the waist down, 
and was running barefoot on the rocks of the stream. Rambaldo couldn't believe his eyes. 
Because that nudity was that of a woman: a smooth belly plumed with gold, and round pink 
buttocks, and the long, tense legs of a girl. 


The effect of surprise created by Calvino at the sight of a body that turns 
out to be that of a woman, rather than a man, is not only one of the many 
optical deceptions that pepper the novel (perception), but is increased by the 
detail of a partial nudity, from the waist down, which contrasts with the rest 
of the harness that the girl still wears, and which makes her resemble a 
crustacean. Why does Calvino choose this comparison? Not only because 
the cuirass and helmet recall the protective function of the shell of the 
carapaces, but also because in paintings contemporary with chivalric poems 
the armor ended up with shells on the elbows, on the shoulders, on the 
knees and had stylized crustacean snouts in the helmets. The comparison 
chosen by Calvino therefore condenses the two dimensions of culture and 
transfiguration. 

Bradamante is described as if he were a warrior of Cosmé Tura, Paolo 
Uccello or Dosso Dossi, but in his appearance as half woman and half 
knight he is also a metamorphic creature, which dazes Rambaldo's desire 
and amazement. 

As proof of the pictorial filiation linked to the comparison with 
crustaceans, one can read the highly inspired two pages written in 1977, 
The birds of Paolo Uccello, written as an accompaniment to three 
engravings by Paolo Serra, which end like this: 


A metamorphosis occurs in a chain of man and bird and from bird to man; indeed upon closer 
inspection, given that men had previously transformed into crustaceans by wearing armour, it is 
between crustaceans and birds that the metamorphosis takes place, an exchange in which you 
do not know if and where man still exists. 


In the fourth of the American Lessons Calvino therefore plays with his 
cards exposed: on the one hand the images serve him as fuel for writing, 
and in the passage above we have seen with what complexity of references 
this can happen, on the other they are the object of a theoretical reflection 
which then becomes metanarrative, and makes his novels take on a 
cogitative pace, a trait common to all his fiction which intensifies in his 
latest production. 


Calvino's characters question themselves about the perceptive processes, 
especially related to seeing, that involve them. To tell the truth, it is the 
sensorial processes themselves that become material for narration, since in 
them the ego is doubled, it is observed, and since in the visual sensations, 
but also in the tactile and auditory ones, continuous illusions and transitions 
are created between what what is external and what is internal. A pursuit of 
reality that stimulates questions and continually shifts the lens, creating that 
movement that Calvino identified as the supreme novelistic virtue since the 
conference Three currents of the Italian novel today, read for the first time 
at Columbia University in New York in 1959 , well before the American 
Lessons. 

Precisely in the conference in which he tried to paint a picture of the 
trends in Italian fiction for the American public, Calvino identified the best 
recent legacy in Montale and Morandi: 


[...] the rigor of Giorgio Morandi's paintings, his still lifes of bottles with the cold exactness of 
the light that envelops the humble reality of things, were the legacy we have drawn from 
"hermeticism". 


The comparison between Montale and Morandi, also common to his 
finest and most important critic and biographer, Francesco Arcangeli, attests 
to contrasting forces within the aesthetic thought of Calvino, who is 
attracted by the cold exactness that reveals the humble reality of things - 
and for the author they are the static variations of Morandi's bottles, where 
the tones, the thicknesses, the transitions of planes emerge in silence, but 
inexorably - and at the same time he is fascinated by the movement: 


From my entire speech you will have understood that I have always liked action more than 
immobility, will more than resignation, exceptionality more than custom. 


It could be said that these two tendencies flow, one in the realistic- 
reflective line of The day of a scrutineer, The cloud of smog (1958) and The 
building speculation (1957), the other in the heraldic and fantastic one of 
The viscount halved (1952), The Baron in the Trees (1957), The 
Nonexistent Knight (1959) and The Castle of Crossed Destinies (1969 and 
1973). 

It could also be said that Calvino is fascinated by images because they 
bring stories and meanings to the surface. Calvino in fact postulates a 
natural human tendency to interpret forms as signs. Invisible Cities (1972) 


are a sparkling and inexhaustible compendium, so much so that Kublai Kan, 
intent on listening to Marco Polo's descriptions, knows very well that they 
are not true accounts, or reliable descriptions, but in the dialogue between 
them it is agreed that evocation counts more than naturalistic rendering: 


How the city really is under this thick covering of signs, what it contains or hides, the man 
leaves Tamara without knowing. Outside the empty land extends to the horizon, the sky opens 
where the clouds run. In the shape that chance and the wind give to the clouds, man is already 
intent on recognizing figures: a sailing ship, a hand, an elephant... 


It is the surface of things that is shaped to take on meanings, like clouds, 
and as if reality naturally tends towards the emblem and is _ better 
understood in it than through words. On more than one occasion Kublai 
Kan admits, to himself, that he prefers the emblems, gestures, figures 
evoked by Marco Polo, to the words which he later took possession of. 


But what made every fact or piece of news reported by his inarticulate informant precious to 
Kublai was the space that remained around them, a void not filled with words. 


al 

As time passed, in Marco's stories words replaced objects and gestures: first exclamations, 
isolated nouns, dry verbs, then turns of phrase, branched and leafy speeches, metaphors and 
translations. 


ee 

But one would have said that communication between them was less happy than it once was: 
words certainly served better than objects and gestures to list the most important things of each 
province and city: monuments, markets, customs, fauna and flora; however, when Polo began to 
talk about what life must have been like in those places, day after day, evening after evening, 
words failed him, and little by little he went back to resorting to gestures, grimaces, glances. 


However, the centrality and pre-eminence of the image and the visual 
data over the word are far from being pacified and univocal. Calvino 
reflects on the fact that the surface does not fully satisfy observation 
because it never coincides with the person observing it, it seems it has a life 
of its own, it reveals the aporias of the viewer, the fallacy of his cognitive 
system, and perhaps the fallacy itself of the world. 

The cold exactness, praised in Morandi, is rather an attribute of the 
writing pursued by Calvino himself, but insufficient to calm a rage that 
aims to obtain an intellectual knowledge of matter and things. 

If this is the final destination of Calvino's relationship with visual facts, 
and is embodied in all its implications in the character of Palomar, 
previously the author reserves other possible games for images within the 
fictional texture. 


Calvino, like Moravia, Volponi and Pasolini, develops his own version of 
the artist's legend which emerges in two texts separated by about ten years: 
Vittorini: planning and literature, monographic issue of "Il menabo", 
released in 1967 in a year after the death of the Sicilian writer, and La 
quadratitura, written for the Turin artist Giulio Paolini in 1975. 

In the first, dedicated to his friend and colleague, Calvino proposes two 
comparisons between Vittorini and Cézanne and Vittorini and Picasso. Both 
proclaimed models, as we have already seen, for those who are writers or 
artists who want to be absolutely modern. What does the comparison with 
Cézanne mean? 


What he wants to indicate is the Cézanne-writer, the writer concentrated in the knowledge of an 
object, in the form of a thing, the literary equivalent of a Cézanne who is also "Cézanne" in 
quotation marks, artist-experimenter of physical matter. 


But the Vittorini-Cézanne definition, of an artist who probes the world 
from a perceptive point of view and therefore proposes a sensorial realism 
rather than a descriptive one, is not enough and Calvino immediately resorts 
to that of the writer-Picasso: 


Here we touch on the most sensitive point of the connection between literary work-literature 
project-science project-human consortium project. Picasso's time is one in which styles are all 
contemporary and we can therefore begin to be "absolutely modern". Picasso who makes the 
discontinuity of styles his own and inserts it into a lyrical and public discourse which becomes 
continuous in the assumption of each style as a style, an ideological convention now finally 
consciously dominated and therefore demystified, is certainly one of the "cultural heroes" of the 
our time: frees the signs of ideological servitude and inaugurates a meta-language of ideograms 
that are never repeated and have meaning beyond any code. 


The paragraph reported above seems to inaugurate a theoretical definition 
of postmodernism, but to remain in the comparison with Picasso, then 
tightened by that between Guernica and Conversation in Sicily, Calvino 
wants to rhetorically overturn what has been stated up to now, and he does 
so by resorting to the inveterate topos of the greater ease and happiness of 
painting compared to writing: 


But Picasso has no choice in the method of his work, a white magician prisoner of his happy 
powers, he cannot affirm or deny or design the world otherwise than by adding a figure to 
another figure, transforming everything he touches into a figure, opposing the aphasia of the 
world a babel of speaking figures. His guidance on contemporaries and posterity is achieved 
only by showing that inventing the goat, designing the music of a flute, knowing the child 
through the means of knowledge of a child, are absolutely simple and secular miracles. . Here, 


however, the difference between the figure and the word comes into play: the happiness of 
painting exists, but the happiness of writing does not exist. 


The text written for Giulio Paolini is even more extreme as there is 
greater identification between the underlined qualities of the artist - 
distance, reserve, love for speculation, knowledge and respect for tradition, 
work on the margins of tradition itself, taste for frame — and those to which 
the writer Italo Calvino himself aspires, or attributes himself. 

Calvino reiterates the happy immanence of the painting, as an object, 
thing, presence, which does not have to be explained or demonstrated, and 
therefore can more easily escape the expressive dimension in which the ego 
camps, than the writer can. The writer declares that he abhors expression 
and psychologism, and instead prefers communication, at most a Cartesian 
ego, recognizable and valid for everyone, such as the one measured by the 
squaring of the sheet of paper from which the writing in question takes its 
title. The abolition of the ego, in a tension towards objectivity, towards 
things, towards the "siliceous structure of existence", creates an internal 
contradiction both in the act of seeing and in that of writing which are not 
given without a subject, a mind that conceives them. Calvino will come to 
thematize this disagreement in the novel If on a winter's night a traveler, 
through a fictitious writer, Silas Flannery, who acts as his alter ego: 


How well I would write if I weren't there! If between the blank sheet of paper and the boiling of 
words and stories that take shape and vanish without anyone writing them, that uncomfortable 
diaphragm that is my person didn't get in the way. 


Painting, compared to writing, has the advantage of being able to say 
things without having to express them and therefore bypassing the problem 
of the ego. However, entering more into the specifics of Paolini's 
production, the author realizes that the painter has carved out the very 
narrow space of "a creative activity reduced to the analysis of itself". 
Paolini practices a transparency of the gaze which is transparency of the 
mind and does so by sacrificing expression to a continuous discussion on 
painting, which is "totality to which nothing can be added and at the same 
time potentiality which implies everything that can be painted", of the 
painting which contains all the possible paintings. Here we have a synthesis 
of what the profound syntax of Calvinian writing aspires to: the book that 
contains every possible book, the typographical sign that alludes to all 
possible typographical signs. The labyrinth of infinite reflections, from 


which the writer feels so attracted but which he tries, at the same time, to 
stem with writing that is all clarity and geometry. It could also be said that 
the text on Paolini, in the comparison between painter and writer, is the 
original nucleus of the novel If on a winter's night a traveller, a novel-frame 
that contains all the possible incipits, just as the squaring contains all the 
possible paintings . 

But let's go back to the use of figures that Calvino makes in his novels. 
Painting, tarot images and heraldic symbols lend themselves to the game of 
decompositions that germinate infinite possible stories and happily co- 
present symbolic plans, so much so that in The Non-existent Knight the 
narrator, Sister Teodora, declares that it would be better to rely on the light 
texture of the drawing rather than shredding blank pages of paper, 
confirming once again the presumed greater perspicuity of the optical data 
compared to the word and the desire to give almost physical, certainly 
visual, consistency to the latter: 


But how can I move forward in history if I start mangling the blank pages like this, digging 
valleys and ravines into them, letting wrinkles and scratches flow through them, reading in 
them the rides of the paladins? It would be better, to help me narrate, if I drew a map of the 
places [...]. 


However, the role of the photographic image is different and we see it in 
two texts in which it is important for the main character's acquisition of 
consciousness: The day of a scrutineer and The adventure of a 
photographer. 

The day of a scrutineer (1963) is a short novel that Calvino composed 
and rewrote in a tormented manner over the course of ten years, thus going 
through his phase of adhesion, commitment and then disengagement with 
the Communist Party. It tells the experience of Amerigo Ormea, an 
intellectual who is an electoral scrutineer for the first time, in a polling 
station like that of the Cottolengo in Turin, an ancient institute for 
assistance to the sick, mentally and physically disadvantaged, governed by 
nuns. The inconsistency of the place with respect to the electoral function, 
subtly manipulated by priests and nuns who bring even individuals 
incapable of understanding and wanting to vote, becomes a reason for 
reflection and annoyance for Amerigo, who together with the reasonless 
pain of the lives hosted in that place receives on the same day the news that 
the girl he was seeing, Lia, believes she is pregnant. When Amerigo has to 


check the nuns' identity cards, with brand new passport photos, he feels a 
form of emotional and aesthetic relief: 


When you think about it, it was strange: in passport photographs, ninety cases out of a hundred, 
one comes with wide eyes, swollen features, a smile that doesn't bind. At least, that was always 
how he managed, and now, checking these identity cards, in every photo in which he found 
tense features, posed with unnatural expressions, he recognized his own lack of freedom in the 
face of the glass eye that transforms you in question, his relationship without detachment 
towards himself, the neurosis, the impatience that prefigures death in photographs of the living. 
Not the nuns: they posed in front of the camera as if their faces no longer belonged to them: that 
way they looked perfect. Not all of them, of course, (Amerigo now read the photos of the nuns 
like a fortune teller: he recognized those still gripped by earthly ambition, those moved by envy, 
by unquenched passions, those who fought against themselves and their fate): they had to have 
passed a threshold, forgetting themselves, and then the photograph recorded this immediacy and 
inner peace and bliss. 


Calvino adheres to the idea that photography is, in essence, a testimony 
of death, since it captures a moment that no longer exists and therefore 
establishes the ephemerality of life, but he also recognizes in it a power of 
revelation: Amerigo Ormea discovers that only those who seem to forget 
themselves, like some nuns or idiots, not worried about making an always 
anxiously assorted inside and outside stick together, compose an image of 
bliss, which for them becomes "a kind of rest of the spirit". Conversely, 
those who, like him and like many, still struggle to bridge the distance 
"from living as what they tried to live should be lived", will reveal their 
failure, division and inner neurosis in photography. 

It is understandable that for a writer so reluctant to express the self in 
terms of psychological biography, photography was a fascinating as well as 
fearsome medium. In the story The Adventure of a Photographer, put into 
the narrative of an article that began as an essay, The Folly of the 
Viewfinder, published in "Il Contemporaneo" in 1955, Calvino takes his 
reflections on photography to the extreme consequences. Compared to the 
1955 article, the 1970 story however expresses in the character of Antonino 
Paraggi, first a convinced non-photographer, then a radical photographer, an 
attitude that is always very polemical, but less monolithic as it is subjected 
to an ironic light. 

Photography is seen as a social practice, a custom that testifies to the 
expansion of the family or the possibility of enjoying holidays, signs of 
growing well-being and the need to immortalize it in post-war Italy. But it 
is almost impossible to capture reality in snapshots, because everything 
seems pre-packaged from the moment you put a lens behind it. Antonino 


Paraggi is aware of this and warns his friends against this practice, he does 
so with results that border on the comical, due to the cathedral tone, in the 
unlikely monologue with which he addresses two friends who, jumping 
among the waves, ask him to be photographed: 


— What drives you, girls, to take these one-second slices of time from the moving continuity of 
your day? [...] The taste of natural spontaneous photos taken live kills spontaneity, distances 
the present. The photographed reality immediately takes on a nostalgic character, of joy that has 
escaped on the wing of time, a commemorative character, even if it is a photo from the day 
before yesterday. And the life you live to photograph it is already a commemoration of itself. 
Believing that the snapshot is more real than the posed portrait is a prejudice... 


But a sudden nemesis befalls Antonino: one of the two girls 
photographed, Bice, becomes his model-muse-lover, and Antonino attacks 
her with an absolute photographic frenzy without ever managing to 
"capture" her inside the lens. Antonino makes Bice pose dressed like her in 
the 1940s, sitting, standing, with a racket in her hand, finally naked in a 
coincidence of eros and knowledge that cannot be based on possession, the 
enemy of both. If it is true that photography has the possibility of capturing 
every moment of life and therefore, if we want to be consistent, we should 
photograph continuously, from the moment we open our eyes to the 
moment they close, to be sure we have lived and do not fall." in the 
mediocrity and stupidity" of the images chosen "in an idyllic apologetic 
sense of consolation, of peace with nature, the nation and relatives", then 
for Antonino Paraggi it is necessary to capture the true image, the not pre- 
packaged one. 

Debating between the aspiration to capture the true Bice, the 
impossibility of doing so, the recognition that we can only appear through a 
social and historical mask, Antonino experiences the complex relationship 
that photography has with reality. And his passion becomes an obsession: 
he photographs Bice continuously, because "photography only makes sense 
if it exhausts all possible images". But Antonino goes further, he 
photographs Bice even when she is not there, he photographs her absence, 
and finally he photographs the photographs that he himself took, after 
having reduced them to pieces: 


Antonino understood that photographing photographs was the only way left to him, or rather 
the true way that he had obscurely sought until then. 


A movement of consecration and return to the gesture in itself typical of 
Calvino's way of proceeding, as if he recognized in the artefact the fruit of 
optical speculation, painting and even more photography, an energy and an 
immanence that not only resists the word, but it cancels the self. In the same 
way, Calvino's writing becomes a discourse around writing: a dream of an 
infinite, Borgesian potentiality and at the same time the danger of 
tautological implosion. 

Calvino, faced with the resistance of things to being grasped, of images 
to be reproduced without inexorably betraying their living nature, shifts the 
attention from the thing to the gaze in itself. He studies its mechanisms, its 
deceptions, represents it as an inexhaustible source of wonder. 

The founding text in this sense can be considered Dall'opaco, published 
for the first time in the Adelphiana collection of 1971. Conceived as a 
description of the Ligurian landscape, and this was also its subtitle in a rare 
manuscript version, the text is a very interesting reflection on how the 
author's way of looking was shaped by the hydrogeological conformation of 
the land in which he grew up: behind impervious mountains that close the 
horizon, in front the sea that opens it. The opaque is that which withdraws 
from the light, from the possibility of being crossed by the gaze, and has its 
counterweight in the aprico, where the gaze can wander and reach out 
towards the forms of the things that the light sculpts. Look towards the sea 
from the terraces, turn your back on the mountain and look out towards the 
horizon where it opens. Calvino realizes that the Ligurian landscape was for 
him a sort of mold of any visual form acquired later, moreover: he realizes 
that being in a specific space determines a certain body scheme, and that 
this in turn it defines a pattern of seeing that organizes the individual's 
posture in the world, as Maurice Merleau-Ponty would argue. 


Only at the bottom of the streams bristling with papery rustling reeds, or in the valleys that 
curve like elbows, or behind the protruding summits on the hills, and further back in the 
succession of buttresses of the mountain chain parallel to the coast, does that darkening of the 
green, that emergence of rocks from the washed out earth, that closeness of the cold that rises 
from underground and distance not only from the invisible sea but also from the ferocious blue 
of the looming sky, that sense of a mysterious border that separates from the open and foreign 
world, which is the sense of having entered "int'ubagu", into the opaque underside of the world. 


But it is precisely this opaque reverse of the world that allows us to look 
for the future, to think of it as the goal towards which we aim: 


“D'int'ubagu’, from the bottom of the opaque I write, reconstructing a map of an aprico which 
is only an unverifiable axiom for the calculations of memory, the geometric place of the I, of a 
myself of which the myself it needs to know myself, the I that serves only so that the world 
continuously receives news of the world's existence, a device that the world has at its disposal 
to know if it exists. 


The Ligurian landscape that strives towards the light therefore becomes a 
metaphor of writing itself for Calvino: a writing that tends to conquer the 
gaze, coming from the bottom of the opaque, the non-visible, the non- 
expressible which is not simply contrasted with the open, but it is a 
constitutive part of it. 

If Dall'opaco is the text in which Calvino theorises a gaze-posture, it is in 
the character of Palomar that this is embodied. The book, Palomar, came 
out in 1983 but had a long gestation. Palomar as a character exists in 
numerous pieces, about thirty in total, which the author published in the 
"Corriere della Sera" between 1975 and 1977. Not all of them converge in 
the final book, only those relating to the mania of fathoming fragments of 
reality with eye and to describe them with extreme detail. Calvino writes, as 
a commentary and introduction to his book, in the typescript reported in the 
Meridiani edition: 


Who is Mr. Palomar that this book follows along the itineraries of his days? The name brings to 
mind a powerful telescope, but this character's attention seems to focus only on the things that 
happen before his eyes in daily life, scrutinized down to the smallest detail with an obsessive 
scruple of precision. / Mr. Palomar's experiences consist of focusing each time on an isolated 
phenomenon, as if nothing else existed in the world and there was neither a before nor an after. 


Palomar is the survivor not only of a narrative gestation fragmented in 
many articles, but also of a project that saw him in dialogue and conflict 
with another character, Mr. Mohole, an expert in drilling the earth's crust, 
the darkness and its recesses : 


The two characters should have tended, Palomar upwards, the outside, the multifaceted aspects 
of the universe, Mohole downwards, the dark, the internal abysses. 


It seems like the dramaturgy of what Calvino had theorized in 
Dall'opaco. But then Mr. Mohole disappears, because Calvino realizes that 
he doesn't need this antagonist, Mr. Palomar carries within himself a 
sufficient amount of disenchantment and skepticism that he doesn't need to 
externalize it in another character. 


The author's comment guides us to understand the double nature of 
Palomar and his visual adventures: on the one hand he is always ready to be 
amazed by what surrounds him, and by the form in which it visually comes 
to him, be it a wave , a bare breast on the beach or the mating of two turtles 
in the garden; on the other hand his collecting observations and descriptions 
does not exhaust the world, abysmal questions remain unanswered, and the 
belief crystallizes that the object being looked at has an obscure existence 
outside of the gaze, but at the same time can only be said to be inside the 
relationship that is created with that gaze. In the middle we find the author's 
dilemma with the ego and its cumbersome and unavoidable presence: 


A little short-sighted, distracted, introverted, he does not seem to fit into that human type that is 
usually defined as an observer. Yet it has always happened to him that certain things - a wall of 
stones, a shell, a leaf, a teapot - present themselves to him as if demanding detailed and 
prolonged attention: he begins to observe them almost without realizing it and his His gaze 
begins to cover all the details, and he can no longer tear himself away from them. Mr. Palomar 
[...] soon realizes that he is ruining everything, as always when he puts his own self and all the 
problems he has with his own self involved. 

But how do you look at something leaving the self aside? Whose eyes are they watching? [...] 
Isn't he also a piece of the world that is looking at another piece of the world? [...] To look at 
itself, the world needs the eyes (and glasses) of Mr. Palomar. 


Therefore, for Calvino, the ego is tolerable only when it becomes a part 
of the world itself, and the act of looking is equivalent to a fusion. But is 
such a merger really possible? Can one become the image one 
contemplates? 


The next night, Mr. Palomar returns to his terrace, to see the planets again with the naked eye: 
the big difference is that here he is forced to take into account the proportions between the 
planet, the rest of the firmament scattered in dark space on all sides, and he who looks, which 
does not happen if the relationship is between the separate planet object focused by the lens and 
he the subject, in an illusory face to face. At the same time he remembers the detailed image of 
each planet seen last night, and tries to insert it into that tiny spot of light that pierces the sky. 
So he hopes to have truly appropriated the planet, or at least as much of a planet as can fit 
inside an eye. 


Palomar, like most of Calvino's protagonists, has almost no psychological 
depth, he is a set of generic traits and above all he is a mind-eye that 
questions itself. In the evening he enters the sea, to take a swim when the 
sun is about to set, and being low on the horizon, he forms a kind of blade 
on the water surface that Palomar chases without ever reaching. Palomar, 
while swimming, observes the sails cutting across the blade of light, "the 


colors of the sail fade and the profile of the opaque bodies is as if it were 
entering the night". Yet faced with so much visual evidence, which the 
description strives to convey in a pictorial and perceptive sense: 


“All this happens not on the sea, not in the sun — thinks the swimmer Palomar -, but inside my 
head, in the circuits between the eyes and the brain. I'm swimming in my mind; it is only there 
that this sword of light exists; and what attracts me is precisely this. This is my element, the 
only one that I can somehow know." 


But is it true that everything takes place and is resolved only in Mr. 
Palomar's head? If the eyes disappeared from the earth, would the sword of 
the sun still shine on the crest of the waves? Or the one and the other, the 
eye and the sword of the sun, are an inseparable combination, as a 
subsequent paragraph would suggest: 


Mr. Palomar swims underwater; he emerges; here's the sword! One day an eye came out of the 
sea, and the sword, which was already there waiting for it, was finally able to show off all the 
slendermess of its sharp point and its glittering brilliance. They were made for each other, sword 
and eye: and perhaps not the birth of the eye gave birth to the sword but vice versa, because the 
sword could not do without an eye looking at it at its apex. 

Mr. Palomar thinks of the world without him: the endless one before his birth, and the much 
darker one after his death; he tries to imagine the world before the eyes, before any eyes; and a 
world that tomorrow due to catastrophe or slow corrosion remains blind. What happens 
(happened, will happen) in that world? Punctually a dart of light leaves from the sun, is 
reflected on the calm sea, sparkles in the trembling of the water, and here the matter becomes 
receptive to the light, differentiates itself into living tissues, and suddenly an eye, a multitude of 
eyes blooms, or it blooms again... 


The question that Palomar-Calvino raises is particularly close to the one 
that Jacques Lacan asked himself in Seminar sea and is perceived by the 
eye of a man. Initially Lacan excludes that the little box can return the gaze, 
but at the same time he also excludes that human sight understands its 
essence, from a central perspective. However, the box exerts a force on the 
eye. The two entities exist in this relationship: 


What is light looks at me and thanks to this light at the bottom of my eye, something is painted 
[...], it is an impression, a sparkle of a surface that is not in advance, located for me in its 
distance. There is something here that brings into play what is elided in the geometric 
relationship - the depth of field, with all that is ambiguous, variable and not mastered in any 
way by me. [...] We are beings looked at in the spectacle of the world. 


Mr. Palomar, a philosopher of visual everyday life, as we have seen, is no 
different in his speculations and initially derives from them a sort of happy 


cosmogonic fantasy. But his parable does not end here, it is indeed devoted, 
like that of Antonino Paraggi, to a form of annihilation. If everything that 
Mr. Palomar sees is, in truth, a mental vision, we might as well learn to 
know our own mind, "explore our own internal geography" - one of the 
recurring metaphors of the surface whose knowledge is, according to the 
author, inexhaustible - to achieve wisdom. But when Mr. Palomar prepares 
to do so, he begins to die. First he decides to act as if he were no longer 
there, to see how the world goes without him: 


The relief of being dead should be this: once that stain of restlessness that is our presence has 
been eliminated, the only thing that matters is the extension and succession of things under the 
sun, in their impassive serenity. 


But courting the thought of death, Mr. Palomar comes across the order 
that most belongs to her and escapes her: time. Then he gets caught up in 
his old descriptive mania: 


He decides that he will begin to describe every moment of his life, and until he has described 
them all he will no longer think of being dead. At that moment he dies. 


Description, an instrument of appropriation of the world, for Mr. Palomar 
also becomes his definitive condemnation, because if the description dilates 
time infinitely and makes one moment indistinguishable from another in a 
continuum (therefore it erases the idea of death) , also annihilates the 
differences which are, as we know from another text by Calvino, the very 
essence of seeing. “Seeing is perceiving differences,” he had decreed in The 
Old Lady in the Purple Kimono, a short writing originating from a visit to 
Japan. This phrase, so rich in implications, is also decisive for the novel, a 
literary form possible only where particular singularities and diversities are 
captured and valorised. 

Calvino's dilemma with the ego inevitably led him to question the novel 
form itself, the one developed between nineteenth-century realism and 
twentieth-century modernism. If Calvino does not share postmodernism's 
disengagement and distancing from reality, on a formal level his latest 
works carry out a destructuring of the narrative consonant with it, but his 
tension towards the visibility of writing moves on a level that profoundly 
innovates Italian prose , not just the novel one. 
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5 
GIANNI CELATI OR ABANDONED TO THE 
VISIBLE 


“Words are made of a different stuff and there is no 
way to tell what appearances tell you” 


Gianni Celati is perhaps the most literary Italian author of the generation 
born around the Second World War. But his literariness, bent to parodic and 
comical ends in the first books, especially Comice (1971), The Adventures 
of Guizzardi (1973), La banda dei sospiri (1976) and Lunario del cielo 
(1978), is so well concealed in the research and in the rendering of speech 
in the books written in the 1980s, Narratori delle plaine (1985), Quattro 
novelle sull'appearances (1987) and Verso la Foce (1989), which has 
sometimes been misunderstood. 

Celati engages in a strenuous battle with language and the forms of 
writing: on the one hand he deprecates the conventions of the novel, 
especially the forms linked to realism, on the other he perceives the 
ontological impossibility of words to express the world perceived, 
experienced, if not through approximation and betrayal; he therefore elects 
the status of loss, of surprise, of subtraction as the only one that can tell 
with some degree of authenticity the giving of man in the world. That his 
characters are fixed in an obsession that pits them against their family 
members and acquaintances, as happens in Comice or in The Adventures of 
Guizzardi, or on the contrary they are disoriented spectators of life that 
inexplicably takes on habits for them, and for others and rituals as in the 
Storytellers of the Plains, they all share a regime of scarcity of words, 
convinced, sometimes explicitly, sometimes quietly, that life is a succession 
of chimeras. Trying to bring order is an essential yet unrealistic gesture, as 
the protagonist of the story Apprenticeship discovers: 


He was now a mature man, who that day had combed his hair, shaved, put on a nice red tie, and 
it had also occurred to him that he knew what life was: a web of ceremonial relationships to 
hold together something 'inconsistent. 


Or how they come to discover two little brothers, wanderers of 
knowledge, protagonists of the story Children commuters who are lost. 
Brother and sister find everyone they meet on their path boring, to the point 
of losing themselves completely in the boredom itself, materialized in the 
fog, as already in Moravian Boredom: 


As soon as they were outside another neighborhood they couldn't see anything anymore, they 
must have been in the open countryside, they were crossing frozen fields, and everything 
around was white: a fog as white as they had ever seen it, but also so thick that they had to dig 
around with their feet. ground in front of them before taking a step, because they couldn't see 
anything beyond their noses. 

They had to stop. In the fog, turning around, they saw a large white wall in front of them 
everywhere, in which they could no longer find each other, nor even see their own bodies, nor 
perceive a call well. They were cold and felt alone, but they could not go forward or backward, 
and they had to stay there, in that very strange place where they were lost. They had come a 
long way coming from far away in search of something that wasn't boring, without ever finding 
anything, and now on top of that who knows how much longer they would have to remain in 
the fog, in the cold and melancholy, before they could return home to their parents . Then the 
suspicion came to them that life could all be like this. 


To ward off the suspicion of the inconsistency of everything, Celati's 
characters do not look for sensational undertakings, rather they concentrate 
on the infinite minutiae of which life is made up, in those mechanisms of 
relationships, gestures and events in which they spend their time and which 
in words they do not they could do it. If the word struggles with the 
ceremonial of life, always to then distort it into parody or reveal it as such, 
writing can only be a journey to collect words, as Celati declares in what is 
the book that most resembles the account of a journey through things seen 
and heard, Towards the mouth: 


[...] call the words, invoke them so that they come to us with their stories: call them so that they 
do not become so foreign that each one leaves on its own in a different direction of the cosmos, 
leaving us here incapable of recognizing a trace to orient ourselves. 


Therefore on the one hand the syntactic infraction, the mimesis of 
speech, combined with hyper-literariness, on the other the description of the 
world as it appears, as free from interpretations as possible, should avoid 
the danger that the word confuses reality even more . Even if, to tell the 
truth, the terrain in which the author seems to feel better is precisely that of 


doubt and hypothesis, as suggested by the evocation of the city street in 
Ferrara where the mother's family moved when she had about eight years, 
in the story Crossing the Plains, where the description of the route seems to 
mimic the muted color effects sought by Luigi Ghirri in his photographs: 


The colors of the street in front of them must have been all muted, none of the clear colors we 
know; there must have been shades of ocher and sepia and sienna in the plaster of the houses, 
the color of the old brick in a church, the dusty gray of the cobblestones at the end of the street. 


But what does Celati mean by reality? Celati much prefers that of 
appearances to this word. The world we live in is made of appearances, of 
ways in which things and beings present themselves for a moment and then 
change the next moment, without a line of meaning that can hold this 
movement together other than the instinctive vital rebellion against inertia 
and, ultimately, to death. In the story Parable for the Disenchanted, an 
aspiring writer locks himself in a cave, and there, in addition to contracting 
a whole series of physical ailments due to the humidity and cold, he realizes 
that there is no way to catch appearances: 


In the cave he developed lumbago that prevented him from making almost all his movements, 
and a cold that made him sneeze incessantly. He sent a letter to her partner to explain how it is 
impossible to describe her appearances; she said that words are made of a different stuff, and 
there's no way to tell what appearances tell you. Furthermore, being up there any story seemed 
false to him. 


A reversal of the Platonic cave myth which has philosophical value as 
well as being, as often happens in Celati, a literary parody with a tragicomic 
tone. Behind appearances, the eidolas that continually come our way, there 
are no hyperuranian essences, or true things according to the Platonic myth. 
For Celati, behind appearances there are further appearances, in an endless 
game of mirrors. 

But here the writer also says something else, through the masked voice of 
his character: not only that words do not convey appearances, and that they 
risk falsifying everything, but that appearances interest him very much. 

It is understandable why Italo Calvino, with whom Celati had befriended 
and started projects since the mid-seventies, wrote about the collection 
Narratori delle plaini: 


After several years of silence, Celati returns with a book that has at its center the representation 
of the visible world, and even more an interior acceptance of the everyday landscape in what 
would seem to least stimulate the imagination. 


Calvino's words explain an important innovation that has occurred in 
Celati's poetic universe since the 1980s: the predominant attention to the 
visible world for what it is, for what an eye without prejudice and without 
patterns can grasp. It is an attention stimulated by the meeting with the 
Reggio Emilia photographer Luigi Ghirri who together with others was 
planning a description of the Italian landscape, as it appears and not as the 
idyllic-celebratory iconography of postcards and carousels has consecrated. 


However, how do you clean up the look that is never virgin? And then 
how do you make the word adhere to the appearances thus found? 

These are the questions that run through the stories of Narratori delle 
plaini and in an even more clearly thematized way, starting from the title 
itself, of Four novels on appearances. 

Celati shares with Luigi Ghirri the idea that contemporaneity has 
triggered a "colossal visual disaster", inundating us through technology with 
stereotyped images, and yet that we must move within it without the 
catastrophism that had been the case of Pasolini and post-war generation of 
writers. 

Freeing oneself from intellectual prejudices, from inertia, from the 
acceleration induced by new technologies, from what has already been 
seen, from pre-packaged beauty, means for both giving space to a state of 
acceptance of reality which can lead to what Aristotle defined as wonder, 
that is, pleasure and the amazement that accompanies cognitive discovery. 

Ghirri writes in his Lessons on photography: 


[...] it's about [...] activating the gaze and starting to discover things in reality that weren't seen 
before, also giving objects and elements of reality another meaning. Activate a different field of 
attention. 


For Celati, attention to the landscape, not necessarily the natural one 
often lyricized by poetry and literature, but the anthropized and mixed one 
in which we all move, becomes a way of recording ways and uses that say a 
lot about humanity. We read in another novella from the collection 
Narrators of the Plains, Tempo che passa: 


Often the woman doesn't feel like returning home and finding her parents watching television, 
in a sort of rigor mortis of waiting for time to pass. It then continues up to San Daniele Po and 
even further, on the provincial road towards Casalmaggiore. And there too there are strings of 
residential villas along the road: many of them are rustic-style models, with walls covered in 
fake rock and a walkway of irregular slabs that crosses the lawn up to the gate. Often the lawn 


is full of small daisies, in front of the house there are false plaster wells, dwarf trees and 
ornamental laurel or magnolia bushes. In many gardens there are miniature Hollywood-style 
swimming pools. 

Looking at those villas, the woman is often struck by the infinite minutiae, which must have 
occupied the thoughts of their inhabitants a lot. So much so that, looking at them, he has the 
impression that the emptiness around him is something infinitely more orderly, more minutely 
organized than he could ever imagine: like a very complicated trap to keep uncertainties and 
shame away, eliminating all seriousness from the facts of life. 


The description apparently devoid of a centre, drawn up like a list, is in 
reality not devoid of judgement: the infinite minutiae, of dwarfs, of exotic 
plants, of swimming pools, are the "very complicated trap to keep 
uncertainties and shame away, eliminating all seriousness from the facts of 
life", but they are also what the eye of Celati's character captures and lets 
decant within itself, as the repetition of the verb to look suggests. And as an 
effect of this settling and decanting of the image, looked at and looked at 
internally, a form of knowledge (and a judgement) arrives. 


All Celati's characters maintain a relationship with the images that is one 
of knowledge and identity, but which also preserves a margin of mystery, 
because the images have a life of their own. A bookseller who appears in 
the story Ghosts of Borgoforte says it well, intent on reflecting on the case 
of two women besieged by the ghost-image of a child: 


The bookseller from Mantua had the impression that they considered their existence as 
unimportant. It seemed to him that they were considered only as "roads or paths of images" (the 
bookseller's words): points through which images passed that we often didn't know what they 
were, like those of dreams, or like many everyday images, or images of others times that who 
knows why they had happened to see, like that of the child. 


And even with the images the author feels he must use the precautions 
that are imposed with words, so that wear and conventions do not make 
them responsible for a sort of false consciousness, a further camouflage of 
appearances. In the story How a photographer landed in the New World, 
Celati presents a character who is the exact opposite of his friend and 
interlocutor Luigi Ghirri: hasty, in the pay of a glossy magazine for which 
he has to do a report on the poor lands of delta of the Po, the photographer 
spies and steals images with a telephoto lens, and would like to know more 
about a phenomenon that has been told to him: it seems that the dead talk to 
women in cemeteries in those parts. The photographer meets the cemetery 
guardian, who has had an adventurous life and is missing three fingers on 


one hand. The guardian reveals to him that his stubbed finger is able to 
indicate the destination of things, and perhaps even the places where the 
dead speak. The photographer follows him on a boat into the lagoon and, 
heeding the indications of the stubbed finger, they arrive at a remote salt 
marsh in the middle of the lagoon called Mondo Nuovo, where the 
helmsman's stubbed finger leaves him, because that is his final destination: 
to listen the voices of the dead. 

The singular form of poetic justice that strikes the photographer is 
another way that Celati uses to express the idea, widely shared with Ghirri, 
that one cannot capture the world in his images without being willing to 
patiently, dilatedly listen to the voices inaudible, of invisible appearances, 
of the much shadow and death that populate human life. 

The transition that Celati seems to make is therefore from the 
insignificance or elusiveness of reality, or rather of appearances, to its 
recording: behind the recording, as in a tape listened to backwards, one can 
find a trace of something more, the perceptive richness of experience, too 
often flattened by the boredom of habits, the intonation of the time in which 
lives are immersed. 

The reflection on the visible, for which Ghirri's photographs and research 
become a fundamental reference, also translate into an important essay that 
Celati publishes to coincide with the release of the Four novels on 
appearances, 1.e. Palomar in the prose of the world, a study dedicated to 
Calvino's book of the same name. 

It is not difficult to understand the interest Celati had in the Calvinist Mr. 
Palomar's mania for seeing and describing everything, the distance he took 
from his cataloging obsession and at the same time the passion for the 
surface that Celati translated into the terms of his own poetics with the word 
appearance. 

The meaning of this lemma, central to his poetics, is elaborated by Celati 
in relation to Leopardi and the "vague illusions" which are the most solid 
pleasure of life, and which the Emilian writer therefore considers essential 
ingredients of reality, but also in relation to the writings on space and visual 
perception by the sculptor Giacometti, for whom he has great admiration 
and interest. In the text Giacometti, perception and the inside of space, later 
published in the monographic issue of "Riga" dedicated to him in 2008, 
Celati extrapolates the passages in which the sculptor questions visual 
perception as an absolute fact, declaring that it is always of the sum of 


perceptions relating to the distance and the light that interpose between the 
beholder and the object of observation: "Everything is nothing but 
appearance, isn't it?" And Celati comments: "Following this line of thought 
it comes to saying that what we call real, the space of daily visions, is a true 
ultraspace, mostly unknown." 

The application of the concept of relativity of the visible and the real is 
the cornerstone of Celati's aesthetic and philosophical conception and we 
also find it in the writings he dedicates to other authors. For example, in the 
1995 preface to With eyes closed by Federigo Tozzi, later republished in 
Studi di affezione per amici e altri, Celati writes: 


The formula of naturalist and realist authors (including Tozzi, at the start) said that a novel 
should be the representation of a "slice of life", objectively observed and impersonally 
described. Strange idea, that you can observe something impersonally, that is, with no one's 
eyes. But this is a delusion that arises from scientific fanaticism, and which has never stopped 
dominating the field of narrative and information since then. It is the idea that direct vision 
(exposing something to direct vision) is the key to understanding how things are — as if grasping 
things in their naked evidence were the gateway to their objective, concrete or factual truth . 


In the last story of the collection Four novels on appearances, entitled 
Disappearance of a Praiseworthy Man, Celati stages the bumpy and 
acrimonious relationship between a father, an Italian emigrant to France, a 
respectable and scrupulous manager, and a son described as an idiot. The 
story proceeds through irresistible comic gags, and is a tribute to detective 
Moran and his son Jacques in the novel Molloy by Samuel Beckett. 

The father holds a memorial, but the moment inexorably comes when he 
questions its authenticity: 


I have to be careful that my memorial doesn't become a farce, I mused one day. Also because 
for some time all words have had such a false sound that no one can believe another man 
anymore, except if he speaks in numbers and acronyms. 


The praiseworthy man will have his memorable experience by getting 
lost, starting a wander through the neighborhoods of Paris, dragged against 
his nature and his habits to observe thousands of things without knowing 
whether or not these have a connection with his existence, so similar to that 
of every other man to the point of making him doubt that the employee he 
sees from his window is his double, someone just like him. 


Everything is so predictable. I too am now exposed to things, and soon I will realize that I am 
part of appearances, like everyone else; then, rereading these notes, I will perhaps take myself 


for a mediocre comedian who endlessly repeats the same gags with his son. 


In his delirium of control and hyper-consciousness the praiseworthy man 
feels so lost that he states that "In being lost we wait for others to find us, 
because only they can find us in the whole universe". Betrayed by his own 
words and by his own memoir, the voice of the praiseworthy man gives way 
to that of the author who gives us an ending where an opening 1s possible. 
The man leaves the house and goes to the airport together with the secretary 
for whom he has always had a weakness, without having the courage to 
confess, and there, together, they leave on a trip: 


In the last image anyone will have of them, they will be on a large plateau in the mountains, 
both in mountaineering costumes and with mountaineering sticks, about to head towards the 
snow-capped mountains at the bottom. They will walk at a good pace and always with an 
expression of happy anticipation, to go where? Where? But who can tell where a man is going? 
We often think we know, but this is a mistake. 

All we know is that we must continue, continue, continue as pilgrims in the world, until 
awakening, if awakening comes. 


Once again it is an image that resolves the space of an aporia of the word, 
but not just any image. What is described here is precisely the cover with 
which the book was published by Feltrinelli in 1987. And it is one of the 
most famous photographs by Luigi Ghirri, taken on the Alpe di Siusi in 
1979. The advancing couple is actually taken from shoulders, we do not see 
their faces, and it does not occupy the center but the lateral space on the 
right. Proceeding hand in hand allows us to imagine what Celati attributes 
to them as an "expression of happy anticipation", the postcard backdrop 
towards which they are heading appears like a distant destination, real and 
imaginary at the same time. Ghirri deliberately photographed the couple 
from behind to the viewer, it is their two gazes that ideally contribute to 
projecting the panorama, with the awareness of creating it and being part of 
it. 

Celati also created a character who is a painter, or rather "painter", 
another subtly parodic creature, one of the numerous idiot savants of 
Zavattinian ancestry who populate his works: Emanuele Menini, 
protagonist of the story Conditions of light on the Via Emilia. 

Menini lives in a house on Via Emilia and specializes in painting signs, 
amusement park puppets, organ flaps and carousels, but his true passion is 
the landscapes he depicts according to the most classic stereotypes: pleasant 
mountains, blue and still skies , streams that descend into the valley. These 


landscapes give him relief, as they try to ward off that continuous tremor 
which in the polluted and foggy plain is caused by the diffraction of light. 
The restlessness of the light greatly irritates Menini, who goes on solitary 
walks at dawn in search of the only moment of the day in which things are 
still and not altered by the thrill of constant "undoing". Stopping the images, 
so that things and people let their true nature shine through, or rather their 
own form in the manner of Luigi Ghirri, is what Menini naively tries to do 
with an obsessiveness and dedication that they lead him to his death: he is 
found dead, exhausted from a sixty kilometer walk in the snow, undertaken 
to see an isolated house in the middle of the countryside, with pastel 
colours, two Arizona cypresses at the entrance, the light finally stops, an 
image that reminds the narrator of "the effect of a perpetually undisturbed 
place given by the avenues of the cemeteries". 

Menini is therefore yet another tragicomic character to whom Celati 
attributes the aspiration to see beyond appearances, but who remains 
entangled by them. 

It will then be interesting to note how shortly after, in 1989, Celati wrote 
the texts that accompany one of Luigi Ghirri's most important photographic 
books, I] Profilo delle Nuevo. Images of an Italian landscape, a fundamental 
book in suggesting a grammar of the gaze that seems to want to let things 
emerge in the representation, rather than superimposing themselves on 
them. 

In the same year, Verso la foce was published, a true diary of images and 
observations that Celati composed as a series of notebooks written during 
his wanderings along the course of the Po and in the Po Valley: 


Every observation needs to free itself from the family codes it brings with it, it needs to drift 
amidst everything it doesn't understand, in order to reach a point where it will have to feel lost. 
Like a natural tendency that absorbs us, every intense observation of the outside world perhaps 
brings us closer to our death. 


But in the game between abandonment to the perishable destiny of 
everything and vital resistance, the journey leads to an attitude of total 
welcome. Celati admits that we too are appearances among appearances and 
the world needs, as in the observations of Mr. Palomar di Calvino, that we 
look at it and talk about it, in order to exist: 


Things are there sailing in the light, coming out of the void to take place in our eyes. We are 
implicated in their appearance and disappearance, almost as if we were here precisely for this 


reason. The external world needs us to observe and talk about it, in order to have existence. And 
when a man dies he takes with him the apparitions that have come to him since childhood, 
leaving others to smell the hole where everything disappears. 


Sometimes things seem safe within a light and possible order. It is when 
the distance between us and the world, between us and people, makes 
possible the discreet emergence of their affective disposition, which makes 
us immune, even if only briefly, from the constant evanescence: 


Rapid perishability of the so-called "real world" is not easily distinguishable from a mirage. Of 
course intelligence always arrives late: it really doesn't understand all this passing and getting 
lost in the uncertain, the forgetfulness that envelops us and takes us everywhere. 


The tension to investigate the image, for the gaze it triggers in us, and to 
compose it according to Ghirri's lesson, which is to dilate space and time so 
that the shape of things emerges as they want to be seen, is renewed in 
diaries in Avventure in Africa (1998) and in Fata Morgana (2005), and finds 
fulfillment in three documentaries: Strada provinciale delle anime (1991), 
which takes up the idea of a journey on the Po delta from Verso la foce; 
Scattered houses. Visions of houses that collapse (2002), an itinerary in the 
lower Po Valley conducted with old writer friends and with the presence of 
the writer and art critic John Berger; The world of Luigi Ghirn (1999), 
conceived as a tribute to the photographer who died suddenly in 1992 and 
composed with inspections in the places dear to Ghirri, testimonies from 
friends, interviews. 

With the creation of these three documentaries, then reunited in a single 
box set and accompanied by a collection of texts, Documentaries as 
unpredictable as dreams. The cinema of Gianni Celati, the writer makes a 
further transition from the apparitions, which populate his literary texts, to 
the visions captured with the camera, crowning the diegetic and profoundly 
descriptive inclination that runs through all of his work. 

In the interview given to Fabrizio Grosoli, published in Documentaries 
unpredictable as dreams, the author defines the "everyday availability": 


everything that passes before your eyes or your ears, or in your fantasies. Any scene is good, 
there is no beauty or ugliness in landscapes, there is only something affective or non-affective. 
[...] You realize that you can love the world with all its "everyday availability" as it is, for what 
it is, and not for how it should be. And in an era like ours, in which people no longer believe in 
the world, they only believe in themselves, it is a documentary topic more than ever: a passion 
for the world as it is, which few have faced, expressed. 


Just as Roberto Longhi defined a natural painter as someone who 
abandoned himself to appearances, so for Celati the natural narrator and 
natural cinema are those who welcome reality, in its infinite chimeras and 
contradictions. 

This affectionate adhesion to the world as it is, while not sparing clear 
criticism on the effects of the destruction of the landscape, on the equally 
devastating effects of tourism, capitalism and the cultural industry, is an 
invitation, pronounced by Celati as a caress, to accept of being submerged 
by unreality, and trying like the painter Menini, but less naively than his 
literary creature, to grasp those rare moments in which a more authentic 
vision, between one interstice and another, glimmers within us, even before 
out. 

Celati's documentaries resemble those exhibitions in which the artist 
shows the materials of his work, they show the human interlocutors, 
friends, writers and relatives with whom he is in dialogue, they aim not so 
much at aesthetic completeness, but at the flow between images and words 
which over time have become the true stylistic feature of this author. 
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